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A NEW YEAR MESSAGE 
FROM OUR CHAIRMAN 
ON BEING A NORMAL PERSON 
In the ‘Life of A. C. Headlam, Bishop of Gloucester’ the? 
an interesting anecdote. It appears that a certain yc 
curate aspiring to higher office sought an interview with 
Bishop hoping to win his help. The Bishop questioned | 
on this and that, and among other inquiries asked if he k 
any Hebrew. The curate confessed that he only knew | 
Hebrew word—he believed that ‘Golgotha’ was Hebrew f 
skull. “I am very relieved” said Dr Headlam. “The « 
people I know who learn Hebrew are Regius Professor: 
Divinity and Baptist Ministers, and both of them are 
tremely odd”. If this be so, some of us succeed in shed< 
this oddness fairly quickly, but alas! there are among 
ranks others who become odd for other reasons. I have alv 
felt that one of the greatest contributions any man can m 
to his Church and congregation is to display in all his dea! 
an attitude of sanctified common-sense. To be able to sai 
an even keel, to see life steadily and to see it whole. 
possess wisdom rather than knowledge, and to love pe: 
more than systems, is well on the way to becoming a- 
Pastor. Surely this is where we may all see the relevance 
our membership in the local Fraternal. We rub shoulders ° 
one another and learn wisdom. We are saved from o 
working our own particular hobby-horses. We get a n 
balanced view of current discussions, of our fellow-Minis 
of our task, and of our own individual Churches. 
‘Fraternal’ magazine helps greatly to this end. It discu 
subjects about our work, written by men in the work. 
behalf of us who yearn to make our task successful. 
Opportunity to attend a local Fraternal regularly is 
always present to all of us, but Brethren, where we can dc 
let us do so, both for what we can give, and for what we 
get. It will help to keep us normal, and to steady and er 
our work as Pastors in our Churches. So let me wish yot 
1969 a year of happy activity crowned by that sanct 
common-sense that makes each God-given talent worth 
talent more. Our Baptist interpretation of Christian Doc 
as it relates to Church and Sacraments is, we believe, r 
reasonable and true to the New Testament than any c 
branch of the Church can show. Then let us keep it that 


HARRY PEWTR 


PTISTS AND THE PRESENT HOUR 


winds of change blow furiously, bringing both havoc and 

lth. The Baptist Church, in a world of ecumenical concerns, 

al disorder, and scepticism, has to be sure of its calling, 
4, with renewed health and vigour its witness may be 
Jeasingly relevant to the present age. We are challenged, 
thers before us, to determine what it is to be a follower of 
fist, and thus make secure the basis of a sound and fruitful 
tchmanship. 


Ve must see the world in which we live, recognise the 


rd by which we live, and then, with deepened understanding 
jil the witness for which we live. 


|2 World in which we live 


sast Spring a female pop singer of repute, appeared on a 
3.C. ‘Personal Choice’ Programme, with reference to drug 
‘ing among young people. In answer to questions it trans- 
2d that she was looking for something, but not sure what: 
ile neither happy nor unhappy she was in a muddle. “The 
es” comment on the interview referred to the young 
man’s honest answers, thoughtful to the extent of being 
‘turbing: here was one, it said, looking for a cause to serve 
4 frustrated in her efforts to find one. The singer, who had 
‘en up taking drugs, believed in justice, freedom and equality 
saw no social organization which shared her aim. The 
mmentator was left with a distressing awareness of a society 
which professional success and individual activity stood 
or against communal effort. While the matured mind could 
t this in perspective, there are matters that call for apprecia- 
n and understanding. Real spiritual need is there: the need 
confidence in the individual, of a satisfying social group, 
nscious of its truth and strength, in which the individual 
n reach a liberating maturity, fundamental to joyous living. 
ywever much we call attention to the thousands of young 
Ople engaged in all sorts of employment, living useful and 
ntented lives, without any odd slant that makes them ‘news’, 
2 current evils fasten attention on the need for a basic faith, 
locirine alive and commanding, active in a community equal 
the occasion. 


As long ago as December 1965 “The Times” declared that 
ver before in British life had evils like juvenile delinquency, 
ieving on a grand scale, and crude lusts, been the despair of 
itesmen: among other things drug taking was an unrelieved 
tror. The writer saw a remedy only if the addict is given some- 
ing tangible, a skill he can use, a philosophy in which he can 
lieve. Reading between the lines, this means a Gospel that 
nN vindicate its claim to be ‘the power of God unto salvation’. 
1e intelligent Christian will be aroused as he reflects on 
sse things and will be happy if he sees again the Christian 
ith, confirmed in the lives of the faithful, and clarified with 
epened emotion. He knows that God has not given us the 
init of fear, but of power, love, and a sound mind: he will 
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grasp anew the timeless splendours of the unsearchable ric 
of Christ, and become a better workman and unashamed. S; 
disturbances as we have mentioned are not new although t! 
are more obvious today. Rosslyn Mitchell, a prominent M 
of earlier years and an outstanding citizen of Glasgow at 
beginning of the century, in a book entitled Many P. 

noticed in his day the loss of purposeful meaning in life ame 
his acquaintances. He referred to one, the chairman of 
party’s executive: he was the last of this group of young n 
who had found life unsatisfactory. There were four others,, 
artist, an author, and two song writers, each endowed abe 
ordinary men, they were all brilliant. Life had given thr 
success, money, fame, love of friends, yet all died young < 
by the same tragic means, gas poisoning. What kind of lifé 
it, asks Rosslyn Mitchell, that exhausts its devotees, lea) 
them disintegrated and depressed so that before they ha 
lived one half of the usual span they had nothing left but 
hasten death. It is interesting, incidentally, to see Ross 
Mitchell later thinking of the purposefulness of Christ 

congregations in his city, for he says that in his circle he hy 
often heard supercilious sneers about the little Bethels and | 
they represent: if he were alive he would see such Christi 
congregations still maintaining their distinctive worship @ 
work to the deep enrichment of men and women, even as 

tides, almost without our notice, daily cleanse our shores. | 


It is said that the mark of the twentieth century is 
acceptance of the secular outlook. It is implied that Christi 
faith and witness are not only unnecessary but that men 
actually be better without them. The advance of physi 
science, the increasing mastery of the universe, the harnessi 
of its powers to serve human need, and the flights into ou 
space, all combine to flatter men and demonstrate the adi 
age. In added justification of this attitude, mention is ma 
of its application in terms of increased food productic 
education, leisure and means to enjoy it, with the care of c 
age to complete the beneficence. The secular outlook h 
recently received prominence in a book entitled Lond 
Heretics. Here the secular emphasis from 1870-1914 is p: 
sented in some detail, and not without interest, provided t 
reader can rise above the offensive and crude vulgarity 
word and picture in which the Christian believer and 1 
Church are dismissed with all the pride of inflated superiori 
The author, while rejoicing in the imagined exposure 
Christian beliefs, is unaware that he is swimming in wat 
whose depth he does not know. There was in the men of th 
times a worthy desire to defeat poverty, ignorance, and soc 
wrong, factors that still challenge us. As Christians we m 
be quick to discern the wheat from the chaff in the secu 
outlook. The social passion of this earlier age has its issue 
humanist movements today. The Ethical Society of the tir 
the Fellowship of the New Life, which sought the cultivati 
of a perfect character in each and all, with strenuous devoti 
to the object and principles of the society, are types of | 
prevailing outlook. 2 
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ilany reformers wanted to make religion scientific, and 
yace religious so that dogmatism might disappear under 
conviction that men are God, and that as men they must 
ir the burden of their own sins, since no-one else can do it. 
se proud aims came at the close of a century that 
jvelyan described as the end of the Liberal Experiment, the 
cure foundations of which were later exposed in the first 
field War. Our present day humanism is the flowering of its 
aediate forerunners cleared of immaturities but still re- 
ing its faith in man. It is in this world that we live. The 
Hal passion at its best faces a society that offers no easy 
jition. The machine age which has delivered man from 
j\dgery threatens to dwarf him. The reports of social research 
jw suicide invading the lives of gifted men and women, testi- 
ig to the feeling that for them life has no meaning, and 
<ing the purpose that alone animates true living. Baptists, 
dthers, must have the answer to boredom and futility. The 
r calls for the adult Christian. Religion can be vague and 
enemy of vital faith. We want, if we may use a phrase of 
nhoeffer ‘the strength of man’, but not one that confirms the 
row vision of the secularist with its failure to discern the 
sth of evil in man, but that strength which comes through 
»wledge of Christ, making new creatures, giving personality 
ew dimension of experience. St. Paul, that classic expositor 
he mind of Christ, urges his fellow members to stand fast in 
liberty wherewith Christ has made them free, and therefore 
yng because ‘in the Lord’. This is the Christian becoming 
ult’. Ronald Knox, in his book on Evelyn Waugh, is worth 
ting in this connection. He says the Christian will see the 
w Testament, not as a mere collection of writings, but as 
fruit of faith creating a new order of men: he will see the 
tings as the breathless confidence of living men reacting to 
human situation, and inflamed with zeal for his Master: 
will portray the teaching of the Christian Church, not as a 
assed official handing out information at a Press con- 
snce but as a pioneer washing out the gold from a turgid 
am of her own memories: he will not only know what he is 
cing about but feel what he is talking about. 


Another fact of our time is the rise of the Ecumenical 
vement. The desire to be united with all who love our 
rd in sincerity is worldwide. The Missionary Movement in 
ticular has emphasised the urgency. There is so much that 
hold in common with other evangelicals that it is natural 
ask, what is the meaning of this uprising and what is the 
| of the Lord in respect to it. Baptists, in particular will 
lorse an emphasis made by E. A. Payne in “The Baptist 
nes” of March 7th, 1968 when he said in reviewing a book 
Stephen Neill, “Free churchmen will approve the statement 
t if there is a conflict between unity and truth, it is truth 
t at all costs must be chosen”. Many among us will welcome 
; declaration, with the increasing interest of the Roman 
holic Church and the threat to all that they hold dear. 
atever be the demands of genuine friendship we are bound 
take note of a man like C, J. Dumont who wrote in 
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Approach To Unity “Loyalty to the truth as it is in J 
compels us to be adamant in insisting that if and wher 
God’s grace the unity of all Christians comes about, it | 
only be by the drawing of all, who are now in separation, | 
the existing divinely constituted unity of the Catholic 
Roman Church”. These are clear words and mean what 
say: they help us to see another factor in the world around 
Perhaps apathy can be seen as the most disturbing fac 
our world today. Many lament a lost faith or one unkna 
and are unable to find a substitute. Some words of J 
Morley bring home to us the poignancy of this mood, \ 
its dull emptiness of soul. Morley could even find releasa 
spirit in rebuking the very men among whom he moved | 
in whose circle he appeared to be content. Even today 
can be moved as we read his eloquent pleas that revealed 
yawning emptiness he so much feared. Here is his outbu 
“Will you”, he asks his comrades, “sweeten the lives 
suffering men and take the heaviness from that droning piti 
chronicle of wrong, cruelty, and despair which everlastir 
saddens the air like the moaning of a midnight sea: will 
animate the stout heart with the fresh joy of battle by 
thought of a being without intelligible attributes, a r 
abstract creation of metaphysics whose mercy is not mercy 
was not by a cold depraving conception such as this that 
church became the refuge of humanity in the dark ages 
old” (quoted by Basil Willey in More Nineteenth Cen? 
Studies.) The apathetic today may not feel as Morley did: 
has too many material satisfactions, but let him, like 
prodigal, meet adverse circumstances, and come to hims 
then unheeded words may take to themselves unsuspec 
appeal. Can we rear individuals, create local communitie: 
believing people with the marks of greatness upon them 
whom the disappointed and disillusioned will turn for br 
when elsewhere they only receive a stone? This is we 
consecrated thought and activity. 


The Word by which we live 


A tough world demands a real Word. There should be 
illusion about the toughness. The references in the Gospe 
Matthew to the end of the world surely reflect the encoun 
of the early Christian groups. We can discern an awarenes 
three failures in that contemporary society. They were war 
of a failure in the realm of truth, “Many false prophets s 
arise”: of a failure in the realm of social life, “many s 
betray one another and shall hate one another”; of a failur 
the realm of the deep springs of emotion from which hea 
waters flow, “because iniquity abounds the love of many s| 
wax cold”. The readers of Matthew would be under 
illusion about the strength of the enemy, nor should we. 

Karl Barth stresses three words that provide a key 
biblical and Christian experience and, indeed, to any spiri 
awakening. They are wonder, concern and commitment. ' 
rich treasury of spiritual life in the Scriptures is the proc 
of encounters that shaped life and determined action ari 
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ta these three elements. We may see them as useful guides 
“our own understanding. Some biblical incidents will 
intrate the theme. In the Book of Exodus, Moses is said to 
iid in awe before a burning bush that was not consumed. 
t writer is describing how Moses became aware of God and 
ispeech. Biblical religion is an affair between persons, a 
sonal God and a listening man. The “Thow’ and the ‘T are 
{sis and real persons. How to explain this is beyond 
best of men: we are in the realm of mystery, mystery as to 
sins, but a mystery revealing its meaning for experience 
4 as the hyacinth flower unlocks the mystery of the bulb. 
re is mystery everywhere. If you will to lift your hand, we 
«describe the co-ordination, but why action follows will, no 
‘1 can tell us. Everywhere we accept life as something given, 
} then in commitment, response amid mystery, we prove 
4s splendours. 


Moses is the classic figure among early believers who were 
jested by circumstances, declared to all that it was the voice 
God they heard, and later proved its truth. This is the mark 
)progress in every realm and can be seen at work in all 
ntific research. The prophet Isaiah, in the imagery of the 
nple vision, testifies to a similar pattern of illumination. 
hor concern . . . an intellectual clarification of the 
ar... unfolding its practical issues in commitment, “here 
_ I, send me’. The subsequent prophetic writings seal the 
th of the initial wonder: we should never have had the 
a treasury of biblical experience but for the commitment. 
e story of St. Paul’s conversion is a third scriptural testimony. 
aat St. Luke tells us becomes a window into the soul of the 
»0stle. The outstanding marks we have mentioned are all 
re and, through obedience, the truth for practical living 
same the possession of all who would respond to its claim. 
> shall not belittle the unique record of the Bible if we see 
like pattern of revelation in the heart of the humblest 
liever. It is the common testimony that we must live with 
man to know him; in daily companionship we grow into 
il knowledge. The Old Testament is one in which it is said 
ut certain men became aware of a Personal God. The 
liverance from Egypt was seen as evidence that God’s 
odness and delivering grace was in action in their lives; it 
is a ‘sign’ of an intervening God. Faith may fluctuate but 
ne and patience deepen truth. At one period the rainbow 
comes a ‘sign’; in later adult life the contemplation of One 
spised and rejected, who exhibits the quality of suffering 
ye and unshakeable devotion, with a capacity to take the 
is and sorrows of all mankind to his heart, will bring 
1ewed evidence of God in action. 

Since the Old Testament is a story of a people who failed 
> God who called them, leaving the deepest meanings to the 
mnant, we shall be prepared to see different strata of 
lief in the records. Psalm 1 is a declaration that goodness 
the door to prosperity and that iniquity destroys. Basically 
is is true, but later it was seen to require qualification in the 
ht of trial. Life cannot be simplified to suit our laziness. The 
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varieties of experience must be interpreted in the light off 
keenest insights such as that deep word of Jeremiah who 
Covenant-Love at work, and wrote, “I will make a. 
Covenant with the house of Israel, I will put my law in t 
inward parts and write it in their hearts”. The early Christ: 
bound up the Old Testament with the New, because the la 
was latent in the former. The Word, the Truth concer 
God and man, was manifested in Christ and His Deed.) 
pitched his tent in our camp so that we could learn of him, 
know him as the Saviour of the world. This is the Wor 
which we live. These Scriptures, with resulting experien 
the souls of men, each dynamically related to one ano 
become the strength of the believing life. Thus are we equip) 
for the hour, at its best and worst, ever proving truth by 
help of the accompanying Spirit, promised as our gu) 
Every believer can make Luther’s words his own. | 
“A safe stronghold our God is still, 
A trusty shield and weapon”. 


Mere intellectual reasoning about life without any objec 
reality to awaken wonder unto commitment, may be brill: 
and exciting, appealing to our vanity, but it will yield no f: 
strong enough for the work we have to do. The present h 
may call for mere watchful waiting amid our purpose 
pursuits. After all, the father, in the story, could do very li 
until the erring son came to himself. There is someth: 
eloquent in a man capable of sustained and watchful alertna 
knowing that his hour will come. Did not Milton say, ‘TH 
also serve who only stand and wait’? 


The Witness for which we live 


What does our churchmanship mean and what is it for? 
origins are clear. We emerged from the Reformation strugg 
determined to found a church on the New Testament m 

The established order had failed. The Church was really 
community of believers, discerning, committed and responsib 
This community was called into being as a people for Gor 
own possession. These committed people were not the produ 
of human ingenuity, but the result of God in action, throu 
Christ, drawing men into a common fellowship, even as ir 
filings are clustered by the magnet’s power. ‘Ecclesia’, the wc 
used, means a people called out for a distinctive mission. T 
thought of this ecclesia is not left vague. Sometimes t 
reference is to the whole Church of God, as in the Corinthi 
Letter (1 Cor. 10:32); in most places the word refers to 
congregation assembled in one place, as when Phoebe 
described as a servant of the Church in Cenchrea. St. P: 
speaks of the Thessalonians as a particular Church, which 
says is ‘in God the Father and in the Lord Jesus Christ’. 1 
Church makes its impact through the local group. Karl Bar 
in Man's Disorder and God’s Design, an ecumenical publi 
tion, emphasises the local Church, and at the same time voi 
his objection to the Papal order in that it obstructs the f 
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us of God’s Word to the actual congregation. Barth says 

urch lives as the local Church is strong. Our own Dr. 
‘ne adds his approval of this. ‘Ecclesia’ he says, ‘means a 
Wipany called together, the new society brought into exist- 
je to inherit the promises, and succeed to the privileges of 
jispecial people of God whose fortunes are set forth in the 
: Testament. This people has its roots in God.’ 


the Faith, Ethics or conduct, and mission are a trinity of 
yerience. The Church looks up before it looks out. Worship, 
iperly understood, is its primary function. The eyes of God’s 
ple are first directed to Christ, in adoration, wonder, con- 
: and commitment. The anthems of the New Testament 
se this clear, as in the early verses of the Book of Revela- 
1—Unto Him that loved us and washed us from our sins in 
/ own blood . . . to Him be glory and dominion for ever and 
’’. Do we realise, as we are assembled for the hour of 
ship, that we are standing amid the most supreme realities; 
‘hour in life, as the author of Earlham said, an hour “in 
' instead of an hour in which you wait for life to begin 
in”. At such a time reality can become clarified and 
dtions deepened. The tree draws its resources from the soil 
which it is rooted and turns them into flower and fruit. 
ly as we are strong in the Lord can we be strong anywhere. 
worshipping people becomes a ministering people. Ethics 
the fruit of faith. Conduct has to be Christian. Contrast the 
raviour mentioned in Ephesians, wrath, anger, clamour, 
ural human reactions, with the new morality, “be you 
d one to another, tender hearted, forgiving one another, 
in as God for Christ’s sake has forgiven you”. Or see the 
v order declared in the Letter to the Philippians, as trans- 
2d by the N.E.B. “Let your bearing towards one another 
se out of your life in Christ Jesus”. The ethics of the world 
: largely a matter of expediency. Even the sense of ‘ought- 
s’ which we associate with conscience, will not alone 
pire the loftiest levels. In the Christian circle we are 
iscious of God’s claim. It is with Him with whom we have 
do: wrong against another is a wrong afflicted against love. 
i New Testament word states our calling in this way, we 
» ‘to show forth the ‘virtues’ (aretas) of Him who called 
1 out of darkness into His marvellous light’ (I Peter 2:9). 
e Outreach? What effect will a true witness have? The 
spel through Word and people will give men a sense of 
pose. This is a clamant need today. Many activities of men 
» unworthy of our high endowments. We are not really free 
til we are linked to great enterprise. The Christian finds his 
ace in God’s will; he sees his powers as given for purposes 
yond himself and is moved to say he was loved from all 
rity. Life is now no longer an obstacle that thwarts enter- 
se; it becomes a salvation, a healthy completion to a 
h life. 


[he Gospel can also minister to loneliness. Modern research 
; made ‘loneliness’ a headline. This burden not only rests 
on the many who live alone; it also enters into the souls of 
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men in busy places. Let a man feel his life has no meanin oy 
any other, that he is just a unit, without personal significa 
and you will strike at the roots of his contentment. Life 1 
satisfying family is a life in depth. A true Christian congré 
tion can put a man on his feet, to use a figure from the Bi 
of Job, “feet was I to the lame” (Job 29:15). The implicati 
of St. Paul’s words to the believing Community, “Thou | 
no longer a servant, but a son, and if a son, an heir of © 
through Christ” mean there are resources among us that 
lift troubled hearts out of a narrowing isolation. 


Reference might also be made to the forgiveness of sini: 
need deeply felt and emphasised in the Scriptures but.) 
conclude, let mention be made of the Christian hope, ancy 
our Lord’s last command. Without confidence, life is sapji 
of its strength. In the Roman world, there were those + 
had no hope, “without God in the world”. The New Testa 
writers were realists; they faced the fact of death and 
future, knowing that human reasoning alone was help 
before them. Pericles can make a brave speech to console 
bereaved in the Peloponnesian war, asking women mourt 
to find comfort in others yet to be born. He had little to of 
although living in a time of Athenian brilliance. How differ 
is the Christian testimony! There is the witness to the ‘Liv 
Hope’ through the resurrection of Christ. Believers find t} 
the future dips down into the present, and their souls 4} 
quickened as “they taste of the powers of the ages to con 
They are strong in hope, knowing that God’s purpo 
salvation will be completed, and the day dawn when “ 
kingdoms of this world become the kingdoms of our Lo 
and of his Christ” (Rev. 12:15). 


Moreover the witness has no merely local application. C 
Mission has no boundaries; it embraces the whole wide wor 
The Overseas ministry is the natural outreach of its experien) 
attested by the obedience to the command, “go ye, and teat 
all nations... .” | 


Unto such things are we called. Let Baptists be alert; t] 
may be our finest hour. 


A. J. WESTLAFB 


‘1E STRUCTURE AND FUNCTIONS 
I THE LOCAL CHURCH 


ave the impression that there is a good deal of concern 
i our ministers, although perhaps not among our 


icons and members, about the structure and functions of 

local church. We have, most of us, inherited from the not 
iy distant past, the present familiar structure. Associated 
jh the fellowship of believers there are usually a number of 
wanizations or auxiliaries, most of them for children and 
ing people, some of them for adults. It may have been 
ficult enough to establish these, but—as some of us know 
‘m experience—it is much more difficult to close them down. 
is article is written in the hope that it may stimulate further 
yught and discussion on this important if controversial 
‘itter; for it is the sort of enquiry which tends to generate 
‘at rather than light, as the emotions of some of our most 
ithful fellow-workers are involved. ‘It is always difficult for 
'yone who has given himself, heart and soul, to any par- 
ag activity and who has known hours of sweet consolation 
ym it, to stand back and force himself to make a cold and 
‘id examination of his cherished project!’ (Abbe G. 
ichonneau, Revolution in a City Parish). Nevertheless it is 
sential that the enquiry should be made, without in any way 
lling into question the motives and devotion of those who 
tablished the various organizations or who now serve within 
em. In the interests of honesty, I ought to add that I am 
%t (yet) practising what I preach, and can state my present 
sition by means of another quotation from Michonneau. 
Ve should, we admit, be deeply interested in the work of a 
jest who found the courage to replace all these groups with 
programme of intense direct apostolate. It does seem to us 
at such boldness would be rewarded with more success than 
eets our present efforts, but we have not the courage to take | 
ch a stand ourselves: nor could we, therefore, advise it to | 
lyone else’. 


However long it may take to reach it, because of the 
ructures we have inherited, the objective to be set before a 
cal Church, especially a newly-established Church, may be 
mply stated. A Church should concentrate directly on the | 
nections for which it has been created, and should resist the | 
mptation to do other things, however good and necessary | 
themselves, which are not within its calling and competence. 
yr the Church has not been established to be a ‘jack of all 
ades’, or a ‘general purposes’ community, and by dabbling 
many things she enfeebles her life and obscures the reason 
r her existence. The assembled and organized Church best 
rves God and mankind by concentrating directly on the 
sks given to her. Such a statement can have a practical bear- | 
s only if we go on to define those changeless tasks. Although | 
ey may be described separately, the essential functions of |, 
e Church belong together, and are aspects of cne reality. 
ith this qualification, they may be stated as follows: | 
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(a) TO OFFER WORSHIP to God in one Spirit throug 4 
Jesus Christ—a worship which includes the declaratic Py 
of the Word of God in Scripture, preaching, and sacri’ 
ment, and the response of the people to that revelation |f 
praise, in prayer, and in the oblation of their lives. | 
(b) TO BEAR WITNESS to Jesus Christ in order thy 
men may be persuaded and brought to trust Him 4 
Saviour and serve Him as King. This witness is to 
made in worship and in service, in speech and in life. 


(c) TO MAKE SAINTS. ‘The task of the visib 
Church is to produce saints’ (Newman), to create 
community of people who, conformed to the image ¢ 
God’s Son, manifest His fullness. The very existence 
such a community, while created by the Spirit for tht 

eternal world, is the Church’s primary witness to anf 
service of mankind. 
(d) TO EQUIP GOD’S PEOPLE for the Christian li} 
—for worship, witness, and service. This nurture, trainin4® 
and teaching must be made available to all age groupi® 
according to their capacity to receive it. | 
(e) TO SERVE MANKIND. Apart fromthe servict 
described above under a, b, c, and d, this service must be 


i, re 


given by the members of the dispersed Church in th 
spheres of the family, daily work and citizenship, an 
from within the structures of society, according to th: 
calling and gifts of each. | 


To define the functions of the assembled and organizes 
Church in this way it not to maintain that Christians shoul< 
be concerned only with ‘spiritual things’. On the contrary, i 


that concerns the human race is rightly the concern of thd’ 
Church. It is precisely because she is called to be the Servan| 
Church that she must do her best not to establish ecclesiastica} 
organizations. Rather, her task is to inspire, train, and equi 
her members to serve within the organizations or institutions 
which exist in society. If they do not exist, and are urgently 
needed, as an interim measure the institutional Church may 
have to create them—but that is rarely the situation in Britain 
nowadays. The Church, then, should not ‘run’ hospitals; 
schools, farms, youth clubs, recreational centres, cultural 
groups, youth organizations, old people’s clubs, nursery 
groups, etc. but should train and encourage Christians to serve: 
within these, alongside those who are not Christians. The locall 
Church should be encouraged to lop off all Church organiza-+ 
tions acquired within the last century, which are not exclus- 
ively engaged in the discharge of her essential functions, e.g. 
Scouts, Guides, Brigades, Youth Clubs, Young Wives, 
Women’s and Men’s Meetings, recreational and cultural 
groups. It is not implied that Church Organizations do not 
achieve any worthwhile results, nor is it a refutation of this 
argument to point to such results. Of course a Boys’ Brigade 
Company is used sometimes, it may be frequently, to ‘make 
disciples’, and a Young Wives’ Group may bring enjoyment 
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ji enrichment to the lives of the members. Nor is it denied 
jit the Church in some situations may be compelled to do 
irk of this kind—e.g. to establish and maintain a hospital, 
— Otherwise there would be no hospital. What may be 
vessary for a time, cannot be justified when the State pro- 
yes the service, and Christians could serve within it. 

here are a number of other reasons why a local Church 
wuld not establish ecclesiastical organizations, or should 
fempt to divest herself of them if they already exist. For one 
ng, they tend to deflect the assembled Church from her own 
‘cific functions. It is by no means uncommon for Christians 
rking in our organizations to have no time for worship, for 
yer, for Bible study, for the direct apostolate. A church in 
» North of England which is crowded for the pantomime 
the Saturday evening, and virtually empty of worshippers 
‘the Sunday morning, is an extreme example of a tendency. 
‘rthermore, the organizations absorb the time and energy of 
ristian Workers who are thereby prevented from serving 
thin society. What is even more unfortunate, they tend to 
xe those to whom the service is given out of society, and 
lp to make the local church a ghetto. Why run a football 
1b for the young men of the Church, when they might be 
aying the game with those who are not Christians? The reply 
ll no doubt be made that we must protect our young 
iristians from ‘the contagion of the world’s slow stain’. The 
etto policy is more likely to produce hot-house plants, 
able to withstand the cold winds of evil influence and 
belief. It must also be admitted that the activities of Church 
ganizations are almost inevitably second rate as compared 
th the equivalents available in society. This is not usually 
2 fault of those engaged in them, but is more often due to 
2 lack of training, equipment, and resources. Nevertheless, 
is sad to see a local Church doing badly that which the 
rid does well! Finally, do not our organizations almost 
svitably involve us in insincerity, in activities which have 
tt a single but a double motive? Should not a coffee bar be 
n for the purpose of drinking coffee and not as a bait for 
tching fish? When an activity which has its own inherent 
impose is established and maintained in order to achieve 
me other purpose, are we not involved, however unintention- 
ly, in insincerity? Many young people today are suspicious 
the strategems of the Church to ‘get hold of them’ and are 
pelled by our ‘hidden’ motives; they see the hook within the 
it. If our real purpose is to offer Christ, then why not go 
rectly and do just that? Perhaps if we had no organizations 
side-track us, we might recover the boldness of the apostles 
d go directly to the people. 

To maintain that the local Church should be structured only 
¢ the discharge of its own specific functions, is not to say 
at it should have no organizations at all, or that the Church 
elf should be unorganised. There cannot be ordered com- 
inal life and activity apart from organization, although it is 
ubtless wise to reduce the latter to the necessary minimum. 
‘is necessary to organize the essential functions of the 
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Church (e.g. worship) and it may often be necessary to es 
lish flexible organizations for the discharge of some of I 
essential functions. A Church, for example, may well have 
‘Community Service Group’ which plans and co-ordinates t 
service to be given by Christians to the neighbourhood wi i 
the structures of society. Or it may in some places be help} 
to establish an ‘Evangelism Group’ which initiates and plat 
group evangelistic activity. If this basic principle and the 
distinctions are accepted, it may be maintained in the light 
the essental functions of the Church described above, thatl 


local Church will need three types of structure. Firstly, it 
be organized for corporate worship, with the preaching ar 
teaching of the Word and the administration of the Sac 
ments, especially on the Lord’s Day. Secondly, it will 
organized to teach from the Holy Scriptures the Christi: 
faith and way of life to all age groups according to the 
capacity, in order that children may be brought up in t 
discipline and instruction of the Lord, and that those baptiz 
into Christ and the Church may be nourished and streng* 
ened, trained, and equipped for the Christian life, service, a: 
witness. In some situations this may be done on the Lore 
Day, in others on weekdays—perhaps usually on both. Third 
the local Church may need to be organized in order thi 
Christians may share together in all those essential functio} 
for which the Church exists—not only in worship and learnird 
but also for witness and service in its many forms. 


Let me conclude by stating the principle. The assembld 
Church should have organizations only for the discharge of 3 
own essential functions. The dispersed Church, inspired a 
equipped by the assembled Church, should enter into all tl 
legitimate structures of human society and bear witness ar 
give service from within them. 


STEPHEN F. WINWAR 


THE CHILD AND THE CHURCH 


It is now two years since the booklet The Child and fi 
Church was produced by a small study group appointed | 
the Baptist Union Council. The Editor of ‘The Fraternal’ h 
asked me to make some comments on the booklet and on fi 
reception it has had and the discussion it has stimulated. 
would scarcely be true to say that this Report has set t 
denomination on fire. This was not to be expected for its chi 
aim was to encourage, within the denomination and outside 
discussion on some important questions relating to childre 
It was not intended to be an authoritative statement. All t 
members of the Group hoped that out of the ensuing disct 
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in there might emerge a better understanding of the place 
{the child vis & vis the Church and a more positive 
jyroach to the Church’s work among children. In fact the 
jount of discussion which has been published in any form 
iiquite small, the main contributions coming from the 
dlett Fellowship in a 24 page duplicated document entitled 
Je Gospel, the Child and the Church, from the Rev. G. W. 
sling in a duplicated reply to this, from the Rev. V. E. W. 
syward in an article in the Baptist Quarterly (Vol. XXII 
. 2, April 1967) and from the Rev. Dr G. R. Beasley- 
irray in a reply to Mr Hayward, not on behalf of the 
oup, but on his own behalf against some criticisms of his 
n position (Baptist Quarterly, Vol. XXII No. 4, October 
57). 


It is not surprising that these articles are mainly concerned 
th theological questions such as the nature of the Atone- 
ent and the meaning of baptism. Yet it should not be over- 
dked that much of the later part of the Report does not 
cessarily depend upon the correct answers being given to 
2se questions. So it is worth saying that in my own part of 
‘2 country at any rate there has been considerable interest 
the Report on account of some of those other things which 
said about the development of children, their relationships 
ithin their homes, the methods of teaching and so on. I hope 
is true that a similar interest had been shown throughout 
e country, though I have no real evidence of this one way or 
10ther. At least the children’s section of our Bristol Asso- 
ation Christian Education Committee has been kept busy 
siting Church Meetings, Sunday School teachers’ and Family 
hurch leaders’ meetings to discuss ways and means by 
hich the Church can become more efficient in its education 
ad more faithful in its pastoral care of children. This impor- 
nt result of the publication ought not to be overlooked 
hatever opinion one forms of its theology. 


That theology has been attacked from different angles by 
ie Radlett Fellowship and by Mr Hayward. The differences 
ithin the denomination are so well known that no-one should 
> surprised at this. If other people put their views into print 
ley would probably reveal yet other differences of opinion 
nd judgement. Some of us see this as one of the glories of 
e denomination. All criticism is to be welcomed so long as 
incour and harsh condemnation are kept out of the discus- 
on. Unfortunately, this is not always the case. I want to 
void this as I comment on certain questions raised by the 
iscussion and try to answer the main criticisms. 


he “Two voices” of the Report 

Both Radlett and Mr Hayward make much of the fact, 
vat, as the Report itself admitted, there were differences of 
pinion within the Group. Since these differences concern the 
tonement they are of some importance and I shall discuss 
em more fully later. Mr Hayward suggests that they make 
ie theology of the Report “incoherent” and I suppose there 
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is some truth in this. It does not hang together as neatly a 
would if we had all agreed. He further suggests that 
Group might have delayed publication until this differer 
was settled. We did, in fact, consider this seriously, but a 
would undoubtedly have taken a long time, if indeed it co 
have been settled at all, we agreed to publish the Report, 
its less than perfect form, frankly admitting our differen 
and submitting them to the denomination for further disc 
sion. We felt that this was what the denomination would wai 
Radlett regard one of the voices as heretical and are concern 
that people with such views should remain in the denomi 
tion. “It is the conviction of the sponsors of this booklet’, th) 
say, “that a number of them had departed radically from t) 
Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ as God has made it know 
in the Scriptures.” Those involved in the Report, while recot 
nising the imperfection of their own understanding, rega 
each other as faithful stewards of that Gospel and 1, for o 
am more than a little disturbed when others impugn t 
Christian integrity of my colleagues. On this point let it } 
clear that the Group stands together—or falls! 


The Scope of the Atonement 


These differences of opinion arose at the point where t' 
scope of the Atonement was being discussed. The Repco 
comes down firmly on the side of Arminianism, to use th 
term that Dr Payne used in his Foreword, though I, perso: 
ally, would prefer to avoid these old labels. The Grou 
unanimously accepted that Christ died for all men. Th 
question that divided us was whether the Atonement actual! 
achieved salvation for all men so that what they need is 1 
recognise it as an accomplished fact or whether the Aton« 
ment makes salvation possible for all men if only in faith the 
will receive it. Dr Beasley-Murray kindly points out that th 
Report Group are not the only people to be baffled by thi 
It is a question which perplexes theologians of all denominé 
tions. I have no wish to minimise the importance of th 
question, but neither should it be unduly exaggerated. Afte 
all, whether in the morning I receive a gift of £500 or sudden 
discover that £500 had been set aside on trust for me for 
long time without my knowing, the practical effects in my lif 
will be virtually the same. 


The point of view which says that salvation is a preset 
reality for all men if only they could recognise it is criticise 
by Radlett who point out that it is contradicted by Scriptut 
in such passages as Matt. 7: 13f; 25:30, 41-46; 2 Thess. 1:5-1! 
Very well, but it is also supported by Scripture in, for exampl 
Romans 5:18f “For as one man’s trespass led to condemn: 
tion for all, so one man’s act of righteousness leads to acquitt: 
and life for all men. For as by one man’s disobedience mar 
were made sinners, so by one man’s obedience many will t 
made righteous.” The most natural interpretation is that th 
two halves of the verses are parallel. If 15a refers to the actu: 
condemnation of the whole human race, then 15b refers 1 
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Se acquittal of the whole human race. Dr Beasley- 
irray points out that Col. 1:20 should similarly be inter- 
ted to mean that the whole creation is actually reconciled 
yGod through the total activity of Christ. The issue, then, 
Wnot be decided as easily as Radlett suggest. This was the 
jmma of the Report Group. Was it also, perhaps, the 
mma of St. Paul? At any rate, all could see good reasons 
both points of view and it was really a question of balance. 
fae came down on one side, some on the other and each 
ected the judgement of his colleagues. 

) 


farnation or Cross 


4 believe the whole Group was astounded to find that there 
»; some doubt about the place given to the Cross in their 
itrine of the Atonement. But since Radlett have raised 
_very seriously I must comment on it, for this impression, 
t really exists, must be dispelled. The criticism is that the 
(ort affirms that salvation is by Christ taking human flesh. 
jeed, some quotations, taken out of context, might give 
it impression, just as John 1:1-18 might, if divorced from 
j rest of the Gospel. But, as Radlett admit, there are 
jnerous places where the Report speaks of salvation 
gough the Cross or the death of Christ. In the light of this 
vas assumed that when we spoke of the Incarnation this 
jald be taken to include the Cross—and the Resurrection. 
lain, Radlett admits that this is a possible interpretation of 
} Report but, for reasons which they say are clear, but 
fich are far from clear to me, they decide not to interpret it 
his way and so they impute to the Group the heresy of a 
yely Incarnational view of the Atonement. If we had spoken 
xy about Incarnation and entirely ignored the Cross this 
sald have been serious. It would be equally serious to speak 
ithe Cross and to ignore the Incarnation and the Resurrec- 
4, for it matters very much who died on the Cross and that 
, rose again. The view of the Report Group is, quite simply, 
\t salvation comes through the grace of God in the birth, 
., death and resurrection of Jesus, that is, through the 
ality of the saving events. In some contexts it is appropriate 
speak of the Cross and understand the rest; in others it is 
re appropriate to speak of Incarnation. I hope I do not 
year to have made heavy weather of this, but charges of 
‘esy are serious and must be dealt with seriously, however 
iky their foundations. 


lation of young children to God 


The basic question here concerns original sin and guilt. 
ter much thought and discussion the Group found itself in 
2 mind. It was aware through comments from others that 
t every one would agree with the separation of original sin 
m original guilt. Yet it felt that much confusion on the 
ue was introduced simply by equating the two. Let us see 
ere the doctrine of original guilt leads us. It means that the 
w born child is guilty in the eyes of God. His guilt can only 
“removed by his conscious acceptance of the redemption 
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which Christ has wrought, by his personal faith in Christ | 
Saviour. Such faith is not possible for the infant. Therefore 
that infant dies, he dies guilty. But the guilty are condemr 
and lost. It is scarcely possible, then, to claim that we do } 
know what happens to children who die in infancy beca 
God has not revealed it to us, as Radlett does. The inex 
able logic of this argument makes it perfectly clear. The inf¥ 
is lost. I imagine that few would accept this conclusion } 
worthy of the God who has revealed himself in Jesus Ch 
Therefore the chain must be broken somewhere. Ro 
Catholics would break it by making Infant Baptism intd 
saving sacrament which removes the guilt. Some try to bre 
it by saying that children may be saved through their pare 
faith. This is a happy solution for children born intoj 
Christian home, but it is just too bad for the children whe 
God has given to non-Christian parents. Others would br 
it by saying that Christ’s Incarnation-life-death-resurrect 
has removed guilt just as Adam’s sin and disobedience i 
posed it upon the whole human race. Some of the Gret 
could obviously have taken this view. But instead the grej 
as a whole broke the chain by going back to the beginn’ 
and by making a distinction between sin and guilt. G: 
implies responsibility and infants cannot be held responsi 
for anything within them which displeases God. We may til 
speak of original sin, which is what the Bible speaks of, wil 
out speaking of original guilt. Original guilt and origid 
innocence are both inappropriate terms to use of infa) 
because both imply responsibility before God. Even for tha 
who look for a human response to God’s grace this lea” 
room for hope and even for optimistic speculation about 
fate of children who die in infancy. 


I 


The Nature of the Church 


The Group has expressed its dissatisfaction with the vii 
that when the church has been defined as the “fellowship 
believers” everything has been said that needs to be sz 
The Report does not deny the value of this as a for 
definition but it recognises the tension between this for 
definition and what we actually see when we look at a loo 
church. Of course, if we are to think in terms of black at 
white the definition will suffice, but if we think also of blat 
gradually turning white something more needs to be sas 
While Radlett are content with this black and white distin 
tion many others are not. The Group took the view tl 
conversion may be a fairly long process as well as a sudda 
instantaneous event. Faith is not something which is entir 
lacking one instant and wholly present the next. Then at wk 
point may that faith be said to be sufficient for the believer 
be counted in the fellowship of believers? When it is 
awakened, when it is confessed or at some point between 
two? It is not simply that the Holy Spirit may be at work o 
a long period, which Radlett admits, but that the humi 
response may be partial and limited at first and may gradu 
develop into full commitment. If this is so it is exceeding 
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wficult for us humans to draw a hard and fast line round 
» Church and say “These are in and the rest are out”. The 
oup felt that account must be taken of this border-land 
ildch is occupied by people who are moving in. The end of 
we process, long or short, is that joyous recognition of what 
«tist has accomplished, the conscious acceptance of it and 
j: total commitment of oneself to the life of the witnessing, 
fyving community. This moment is appropriately marked by 
jptism and then we may say clearly that a person is within 
§2 fellowship of believers. 

‘So, for those who have not yet reached that moment the 
sport used the phrase “in fellowship with believers”. It 
uld be argued that the Group were carried away by the 
vat expression and that “fellowship” is used in two senses, 
at in the formal definition it means people who have in 
mmon a full and acknowledged experience of conversion 
id in the other phrase it means something less than that. 
adlett claim that no Christian fellowship is possible between 
te inside and another outside the sharp boundaries which 
ey discern. Yet it does not seem to me wholly inaccurate to 
escribe the relationship that a Christian father has with his, 
_ yet, unconverted children as fellowship. Is there not enough 
| common between them to justify the use of the word? 

/ Now as far as I am aware, there is nothing in the Report 
hich says that there is a minimum age at which people may 
= said to be converted and become members of the Church. 
hhe moment when a person realises what Christ has done 
ad by faith makes it his own, committing himself to Christ, 
ill often be in the *teens because this seems to be the time 
hen most young people reach the stage of mental, emotional 
nd spiritual development at which this is likely to happen. 
jut all of us have known it long delayed and all of us have 
nown it occur much earlier. As children mature earlier, so 
arlier conversions are likely to become more common. This 
; why the Report deliberately refused to try to specify more 
losely what is the ‘age of responsibility’. It is surprising, 
ierefore, to find in Radlett the statement that the Report 
enies the possibility of child conversion. 

Indeed the Group felt that the beginning of the process, 
1e moment when faith is first awakened, often takes place at 
very early age. It is for this reason that it wishes to include 
hildren in the “catecheumenate”, so that early faith may be 
ourished and grow until it results in complete and conscious 
o9mmitment. Of course there is no Biblical warrant for the 
atecheumenate. Neither is there for the Sunday School! If 
are only to do what the Bible says was done in that day, 
s Radlett suggests at this point, ought we not to confine all 
aching to the home which, they say, was Biblical practice? 
ll we wished to do was to find a place in our thinking for 
ose children who come within the orbit of the Church’s 
fluence. The catecheumenate, as we have tried to define it, 
- that border land, occupied by young and old, which 
irrounds the fellowship of believers and without which the 
llowship of believers is failing in its evangelistic task. 
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: Idren of Christian and non-Christian Parents 


The view of the Report is that while there is no difference 
status between these two groups of children in the sight of 
'd the former do have a practical advantage in that they 
f in a better position to hear the Gospel and see it in action. 
jis necessarily means that their responsibility is also greater. 
ey have a better chance of recognising the salvation Christ 
3 won or of responding in faith to the grace of God in 
irist, whichever view of the Atonement we follow. Mr 
.yward has tried to carry this further by suggesting that the 
th of Christian parents may, in fact, “spill over” to their 
ldren who may be baptised on the strength of that vicarious 
th. In support of this he quotes the case of the paralytic in 
irk 2:1f and also Mark 2:24ff and John 4:46. In the Bible 
ysical and spiritual wholeness cannot be separated from 
ch other because full salvation includes both. If, therefore, 
» faith of parents and friends is effective for a part, that is, 
the healing of the body, it must also be effective for the 
ole. This view must be taken seriously for the idea of the 
ential unity of man is both in line with Biblical teaching 
1 with modern psychology. Dr Beasley-Murray replies to 
is by saying that the exegesis of the story of the paralytic is 
ong and that the faith, in response to which Jesus gave the 
in wholeness, included the faith of the paralytic himself. 
fairness to Mr Hayward, he himself admitted that this 
2gesis is possible. As I understand him he was using this 
ticular story to illustrate the inseparability of spiritual 
id physical wholeness and was using the other two stories 
‘out healing in response to parents’ faith to illustrate the 
ssibilities of vicarious faith which must then apply not 
ly to the body, but alse to full salvation. Dr Beasley-Murray 
ikes no comment on these. The difficulty is that while 
‘ritual disease and physical or mental disease are often 
ysely bound up together God does sometimes seem to give 
é without the other. Because a man is converted he will not 
cessarily be made physically whole. Similarly a man may be 
ide well, as we believe, through the faith and prayers of 
other without himself being converted. In other words the 
0 things are not related in quite the rigid way Mr Hayward 
ggests. 


Perhaps even more important is the conclusion to which 
is belief leads, a conclusion which Mr Hayward fails to 
aw. If parents’ faith is effective for their children to the 
tent that they may then be baptised on the strength of it, is 
not also sufficient to bring them fully into the membership 
the Church and to enable them to partake of the Lord’s 
ipper and is not any further expression of personal faith then 
inecessary? If we were to press the stories should not the 
ith of friends be equally effective—or even the faith of the 
aurch? The whole personal element is thus removed from 
lvation whether it is through recognition of Christ’s gift or 
the acceptance of it through faith. This may do justice to 
e corporate view of man in the Bible, but it does far less 
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than justice to the view of man as an individual which } 
also truly Biblical. 


These, then, are some of the issues raised in the discussi| 
of The Child and the Church. I hope the discussion will | 
on at all levels. If Churches are helped to take the child 
within their care more seriously and if theologians i 
stimulated to work away at these perplexing questions cal 
cerning the nature and extent of the Atonement and th 
nature of the Church, then this is all that the authors of t 
booklet ask and hope. 


HARRY MOWVLE 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS TODAY 


As I pointed out in the first of these three papers, wher } 
moral judgment has been delivered, it is necessary for t} 
moralist concerned to have some reason for it. This reason 
normally a statement of fact. One example which I gave wi 
the judgment ‘Capital punishment is wrong’ and the reas 
for it, ‘Because it requires one man to take another’s lif 
There are two aspects to such reasons: their relevance 
otherwise. I will say something about each of these and thi 
turn to Christian ethics. 


Consider, first, what makes a reason for a moral judgme 
relevant. There is an infinite number of factual statemen 
which could be made about capital punishment. One of thes 
as I noted last time,’ is that it usually occurs early in tl 
morning. I said that it would be absurd to offer that as) 
reason why it is morally wrong. Now why? What makes som 
of the factual statements which one can make about acts 
states of affairs morally relevant and others not? The answ! 
seems to be that, when a factual statement is made as a reas« 
for a moral judgment, it is always more than just a stateme'! 
of fact. Implicit within it there is a universal moral princip 
So that the reasoning in: 


Capital punishment is wrong 
Why? 


_ Because it requires one man to take another’s life 
is, when correctly set out, as follows: 


A: All acts which require one man to take another’s li 
are wrong 


B: Capital punishment is such an act 
C: Therefore capital punishment is wrong 
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}the Members of the Baptist Ministers’ Fraternal 


— 


ar Friends, 


| 
| RARE PISTOL SOLD FOR £330 GUINEAS 


| The Times of the 19th November reported the sale at Christies 
a flintlock mortar pistol! with a bell-mouth. 

' This rare weapon had been made in Germany or Holland about 
40 and then adapted, perhaps about 1860, in England to form a 
‘| for a school or club—a kind of sword into ploughshare touch. 
that time, in Gothic characters (it had to be Gothic in the 


‘torian era!), the bell-mouth was inscribed:— 


“Stand and deliver! In ye days of old 
My summons came to saint and sinner; 
More peaceful now my muzzle’s tolled 
To ring them for tea and dinner.” 


| 

| Perhaps ‘‘saint and sinner’ are not out of place in The 
uternal. | have a shrewd idea which of the contributors you might 
jard as the “‘sinner’’! 


Adaptations are sometimes a puzzle. 
; 


' | recall that over fifty years ago my father, from his R.G.A. 
iitery in the Ypres salient, sent home a cigarette petrol lighter 
ide up from a bullet. My mother thinking it might be explosive put 
under her flock mattress as the softest and safest spot and slept 
_it (perhaps the best thing to do with all explosive situations). 


* Some chapel adaptations and indeed new buildings are 
Jually puzzling. 


- It is true that plans are passed by this or that committee or 
anning authority but how | wish plans were also submitted to the 
surance Company so that our surveyor might express his opinion 
1m his specialist angle and make recommendations to lessen fire 
ik or storm damage potentials. 


In particular some new buildings have roofs of unusual shape 
‘pitch and many carry roofs of light construction. Curtain-walling 
glass is a common feature presenting a challenge to many an 
gun enthusiast. Maintenance costs can mount over the years 
th such “‘contemporary”’ buildings. 


Let us see plans for old or new buildings in good time before 
e final decision is made to adapt or to build—we may be able to 
fer helpful suggestions. 
Yours sincerely, 
C. J. L. COLVIN, 


General Manager 
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This constitutes an instance of what is called ‘the practi 
syllogism’. A is the major premise, B, the minor; and C ti 
conclusion. Jt is claimed that all moral reasoning, und 
analysis, conforms to this pattern. There is a major prem! 
which is a universal moral principle; a minor premise whil 
is a statement of fact; and a conclusion which is a particull 
moral judgment. Any moralist finds a statement of fa 
relevant as a reason for a particular moral judgment if, al 
only if, he subscribes to the universal moral principle implied 
within it. We can see now why, last time, I referred to “unive 
salizability’ as one of the defining characteristics of mo 
discourse. When someone offers a reason for a moral jud 
ment, we are entitled to universalize it—to say, for instand 
‘If you disapprove of capital punishment because it requi 
one man to take another’s life, you must disapprove of wh 
also’ — just because a universal moral principle always | 
implicit in anything which serves as a reason in morals. 
Now turn from relevance to truth. A reason for a mor 
judgment, if it is to serve, must be true. There is no doubt th 
capital punishment requires one man to take another’s life 
that is true definition. But very often the factual truth of t! 
reasons given in moral discourse is debatable. And just as} 
is possible to fault a moralist because he does not consistent | 
adhere to the principle which he has invoked in offering hy 
reason, it is also possible to fault him because what he clai ‘ 
is an instance of that principle is not one in truth. Suppos 
someone says that capital punishment is wrong because it dos 
not deter would-be murderers. Well does it or doesn’t it? Wi 
must look at the figures for the incidence of murder i 
countries which have abolished it. If they show a marke 
decline after abolition the reason given is untrue. Unle# 
another, and a better, can be found, the moral judgment whi 
rested on that reason must be abandoned by all reasonab} 
men. | 
There are, then, these two questions which may be asked 
about Christian, as about any other kind of, morality. Whi 
general moral principle, or principles, constitute it? Are tht 
reasons offered within it factually true? In the remainder d 
this paper I want to say something about each of them in turn 
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I 


There is a widely canvassed view these days that principle 
have little or nothing to do with Christian morality. Josep# 
Fletcher in the Foreword to his Situation Ethics tells of 
St. Louis cab driver who said, during a presidential campaign 
‘I and my father and his father have always been straigh 
ticket Republicans’. ‘Ah’, said his fare, naming the Republica} 
candidate, ‘that means you will be voting for Senator So-and 
so.’ ‘No’ replied the cabbie, ‘there are times when a man hat 
to push his principles and do the right thing.’ Fletchel 
remarks: “That St. Louis cabbie is this book’s hero.’ | 

Situation ethics, now so much in vogue, draws its inspirat 


tion from two main sources. One is religionless Christianity 
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» rejection of the God ‘out there’. The other is Existen- 
ism with its insistence that no general principles of conduct 
2 to solve particular moral problems.’ Shorn of all the 
biage, I think that situation ethics of the Christian variety 
dunts to two closely-related points. (i) The final authority 
morals is not any law of conduct, imposed on man from 
aout, but the claim of love as we encounter it within our 
crete personal relationships. (ii) What it is right or wrong 
Jo in a given situation is not to be discovered by reference 
iny general principles, but by looking at the situation in all 
he particularity and asking: What does love demand 
is here?* 


t always seems to me, when I read the ‘new moralists’, that 
y get two things muddled up. One is a feeling; the other a 
ory. With the feeling I have every sympathy; it is one of 
latience with insensitive, dogmatic Christian moralists who 
i the law down without any apparent awareness of the 
jiplexity of most moral problems. In this life it is very 
tom the case that one course of action is clearly right and 
ther clearly wrong. People who assume otherwise are, at 
:, bores and, at worst, wreckers. But the theory, which 
» muddled up with this feeling, is one which I cannot 
2pt. As I have just indicated, it attempts to account for 
rality without reference to principles and to reduce moral 
zment to particular, immediate insights. Against it I would 
:l the following criticisms. 


|) In so far as morality is reasoned, it necessarily involves 
ciples. As I have already shown, reasons only serve as 
‘al reasons because of the principle implicit within them. 
‘thing is prescribed except love’. That is fair enough and 
410 way new. To love God and one’s neighbour has, from 
| first, been—and been recognised as—the heart of the 
istian ethic. But love, in that context, is itself a principle. 
“ou say ‘X ought to be done because X is a loving act’ 
4 what follows the ‘because’ serves as a reason if, and 
' if, (a) it is relevant, i.e. those who give, and those who 
spt it, subscribe to the general principle “Whatever is a 
‘ng act ought to be done’, and (b) it is true, i.e. X is, in 
it of fact, a loving act. Moreover, if you say that nothing 
rescribed except love, you can quite legitimately be asked 
it constitutes love. If you refuse to answer this, you are 
ising to explain what you mean; and, of course, anyone 
_make his position invulnerable by doing that, provided 
is willing to surrender all claim to be a reasonable man. 
if you are willing to say what you mean, then you will 
ply replace the principle ‘Whatever is a loving act ought 
xe done’ by more explicit principles, e.g., “Whatever is a 
x-suffering (or kind, or non-envious, or non-puffed up ... 
so on from the best of all sources) act ought to be done’. 
it it is a case in one of these points will be the reason 
ch you give why X ought to be done. I repeat: in so far 
norality is reasoned it necessarily involves the invoking of 
ciples. And, as I showed in my first paper, reason-giving 
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is one of the defining characteristics of moral discourse. So} 
it is not reasoned, it is not morality at all. 


(ii) The view of many ‘new moralists’ that one has simply 
look at a situation and ask ‘What does love amount to herg 
and then, without reference to principles, the answer y 
present itself, seems to me to be nothing better than a rec 
descence of old-fashioned (very old-fashioned) ethical 
tuitionism, and to be vulnerable to all the objections agaiy 
that view, to which I referred in my first paper.’ The situatic 
in which moral problems arise are certainly complex: 
nub of the problem is usually the fact that there is a confil 
of duties—loyalty to church and to family, or the duties to 
honest and to be kind, and so on. But the situational morali 
are not the first to notice this fact; it has been noticed 
every serious philosopher since reflection upon morality begs 
in ancient Greece. It is no help at all to ‘solve’ the problij 
of too many principles by pretending that there are none} 
all; or the problem of reasoning out what ought to be d 
by persuading yourself that one doesn’t need to reason ! 
has only to ‘look’ and the answer will come to one. 


The Christian moralist has to come clean. He has to : 
what he means by ‘love’: in other words what his ultim# 
moral principles really are. If he doesn’t know, or if he! 
lumbered traditionally with a number of principles which 
finds it logically impossible to reconcile with one another-; 
dilemma in which not a few Roman Catholics find themsel 
after the Pope’s ruling on Birth Control—it is no use 
saying that he doesn’t have to bother about principles. Unle 
that is, he means that he doesn’t have to bother abd 
morality. And not even the most muddled-headed of the 
moralists has gone as far in self-contradiction as that. 


I 


The truth of the factual reasons given for judgments} 
Christian ethics is often, to say the least, open to questi 
Sometimes it is hard to get perfectly clear what the fact 
claim is, which Christian moralists are making. If they s 
for example, as some of them do, that sexual intercourse o 
side marriage ‘injures personality’, what precisely does ti 
mean? If it means simply that persons who have sexi 
relations outside marriage cannot be persons who have ne’ 
had sexual relations outside marriage, that is true but trivi 
and sometimes this claim seems to mean no more than t 
But students and others, who have a way nowadays of qud 
ioning what Christian moralists say, are entitled to insist 
it must mean more if it is significant. They want an ans 
to their question ‘What more?’ Is it being claimed that pers« 
who have sexual intercourse outside marriage are in c 
sequence more insensitive to other people’s feelings, J 
responsive intellectually or spiritually, physically altered 
some way, morally more selfish—or what? If ‘injures 7 
sonality’ means any or all of these, all right. Now we kn 
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THE 
BAPTIST MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 


The Society faces 1969 with 
increasing confidence that it has a 
continuing and growing work to do. 
The Gospel is proclaimed and 
demonstrated in church, school, 


hospital and farm and relief projects. 


FULL INFORMATION CAN BE OBTAINED 
FROM: 


Rev. A. S. Clement, B.A., B.D., 
Baptist Missionary Society, 

93 Gloucester Place, 

London, W1H 4AA. 
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what is meant. The next question which arises is: Is this cla: 
true? Do the facts—all the facts, not just those which 
Christian moralist chooses to select—bear out the clai 
When the Pope says that if people use contraceptives, the m 
‘may finally lose respect for the woman and, no long 
caring for her physical and psychological equilibrium’, mi 
come to consider her ‘as a mere instrument of selfish enjoy 
ment ...’,’ is there good factual evidence for this prognosticy 
tion, qualified though it is by ‘may’? When the Bishop 
Woolwich says*® that the reason why a young man should "| 
sleep with his girl friend is that, if he does not love her, it { 
immoral and if he does love her, he will respect her too mu : 
to ‘use’ her or ‘take liberties’ with her, is it true that, if! 
young man does sleep with his girl, he will inevitably be, 

the normal meaning of the words, ‘using’, or ‘taking liberti 
with, her? Is it true that all extra-marital sex is either a ki 
of prostitution or a kind of rape? Surely not. One of the mc 
disturbing features of ecclesiastical moralizing is the cavali 
way in which its protagonists make factual statements 

doubtful veracity, if not absolute falsehood, in support 

their deliverances. The backwash of this, felt acutely by then 
of us who live and work in a secular milieu, is—not to p 
too fine a point on it—a certain contempt for the Church 
moral teaching on the part of honest men. 


I have far more respect for the Christian moralist, who say 
simply ‘Well the Scripture (or the Tradition of the Churc! 
says that God forbids (or approves of), such-and-such. 
believe this to be the case and that’s the best reason I cz 
give why you ought not (or ought) to do it’, than for one wi 
invokes some other, man — rather than God — centre 
principle—love or whatever—and then claims, against t 
facts that some traditional Christian moral judgment is a 
instance of its application. But I do not think that these a 
the only alternatives open to us. I think we can base an ethil 
recognisable as Christian, on the principle of love; and tha 
we certainly do not have to falsify the facts in order to suppot 
every Christian judgment on the moral problems of our day 
But to do this is more difficult than many have supposed. | 
shall have more to say about it in my third paper. 


W. D. HUDSO!) 


NOTES 


1 ‘The Fraternal’ October 1968, p. 19ff. 


2 For a short statement of such a view cf. J-P Sartre’s, Exisi 
entialism and Humanism. 


3. Cf. J. Robinson, Honest to God, chapter 6. 


4 Cf. my Papermac Ethical Intuitionism (New Studies in Ethi 
series). 


5 Papal Encyclical on Birth Control, Humanae Vitae, publish 
29. vii. 68. 


6 Robinson, op. cit., p. 119, 
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{RISTO REDENTOR 


i city of Rio de Janeiro, the former capital of Brazil, is 
inated by the statue of Christ the Redeemer—Christo 
lentor. Towering 125 feet above the summit of Mount 
covado, which is itself 2,330 feet high, it is impossible to 
id the overshadowing presence of this powerful, pleading 
re. Only low cloud can hide it from view. Yet, even when 
-ructed in this way the statue itself, rising above the clouds 
athed in sunshine, a symbol of Christ the Redeemer, in 
ascended glory, waiting and willing the salvation of the 
. of the great land on which the feet of the statue stand, 


20ple from whom He has been hidden for so long by the 
ids of a degenerate and debased Roman Catholicism. 


‘ut from the heights the figure looks down not only upon 
icity of Rio itself, but out across Guanabara Bay around 
ch it is built to the ocean beyond, as if imploring Christians 
ond the sea to come over and make known His gospel of 
smption. 


he first witness to Christ crucified in Brazil was made in 
7 by a small group of evangelicals from among the pioneer 
ers, under a Huguenot pastor. This early effort ended in 
‘ster. The “heretics” were strangled by Roman Catholics 
their bodies thrown into Guanabara Bay. About 70 years 
* members of the Dutch Reformed Church settled in 
ia, in the north-east of the country and started services 
were soon expelled. 


ine next attempt was made more than 200 years later by 
sottish doctor named Robert Kalley. His devotion and 
} led to the establishment of a Congregational Church in 
', from which came the present-day Congregational 
‘rch of Brazil. There followed work by the Presbyterians 
ithe Methodists and eventually the Baptists. 


he first Baptist missionaries were sent to Brazil by the 
pign Missions Board of the Southern Baptist Convention 
881. After some initial difficulties the work began to 
‘lop rapidly and today there are 279 S.B.C. missionaries 
sing with the Brazilian National Convention. 


1e Southern Baptists were later joined by other Baptist 
‘ps from the U.S.A. and Europe. Most of the American 
‘ions, other than the S.B.C. organize their work indepen- 
ly of the Brazilian National and State Conventions. 


tt the I.M.C. Conference in Edinburgh in 1910 it was 
ded that Latin America was not to be regarded as a 
imate field of mission activity as it was “sufficiently well- 
i for by our sister, the Roman Catholic Church”. This 
sion, however, did not prevent the B.M.S. from sending 
‘experienced Congo missionaries to Brazil the following 
| to investigate the needs and opportunities there. After 
ing Amazonia they reported that the only population was 
¥padic Indians in widely scattered groups, so that effective 
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missionary work from Britain would be difficult and vd 
costly. The total population of Brazil at that time was Id 
than twenty million. 


At the Willingen Conference in 1952 representatives fra 
the South American churches launched a “Macedonian Cz i 
for missionaries from the older churches to go over and he 
them. Dr F. Townley Lord, then President of the Bap 
World Alliance, had also been convinced of the need as 4 
result of a personal visit to the area, and suggested tli 
missionaries should be sent to Brazil from this country. | 
that time the B.M.S. was seeking to know God’s will for | 
future policy following the closing of the China field by 1 
Communists. It was recognized that most of the resources} 
personnel and finance released from China were desperat 
needed on other existing fields. Nevertheless, the need of ot! 
unevangelized regions could not be ignored. Thus in 1° 
three “special projects” were launched. The Hong Kong @ 
Malayan projects were regarded as a direct continuation) 
the China mission, in that they were directed towards | 
production and distribution of Christian literature for ov 
seas Chinese. The third project focussed on the needs ¢ 
opportunities of another vast continent. By accepting 
challenge of Brazil, the Society’s horizon was kept fr 
contracting and the essential world-wide nature of the t 
missionary task was kept before the churches in this coun 


: 
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In Brazil it was intended to experiment with an appro 
different from that which had developed in Asia and Afri 
The mission would not become involved in institutions, 
would its missionaries establish and occupy mission static: 
Their object would be to bring into being, as soon as posit 
self-governing, self-supporting and self-propagating churct 


and then to move on to other areas. To this end consultatié 


took place with the Brazilian and Southern Baptist Conv} 
tion leaders and at their invitation and with their full suppy 
the B.M.S., in May 1953, sent the Rev. A. C. and Mrs El 
to Brazil. After a year studying Portuguese at Campinas, | 
and Mrs Elder took up residence in Ponta Grossa, Pari 
in December 1954. From Ponta Grossa they travelled ext 
sively, making innumerable contacts with Brazilian leaders 
an effort to assess the strength and weaknesses of the Christ 
cause in the State of Parana. In the middle of 1956 Mr E 
presented a detailed report to the Society and at the Novem! 
General Committee in the same year it was decided that 
work in Brazil must be continued. The proviso was ma 
however, that this new work must not be allowed in any 
to divert resources from existing commitments on the est 
lished fields where the need for additional missionab 
remained so great. 


( 


Mr and Mrs Elder moved to Cianorte, a new town in| 
north-west of Parana where they were joined by the R 
D. G. and Mrs Winter. From 1959, a new couple arrived 
Brazil almost every year. As a result, the work spread rap 
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the west and north-west of Parana State, centred on the 
ins of Cascavel, Porto Guaira, GoioEré, Umuarama, 
jnorte, Loanda and Jacarezinho. Each of our missionaries 
7 has charge of a church with an average of five congrega- 
iS spread over a radius of up to fifty miles. New congrega- 
is are formed as soon as there are sufficient church 
mbers to warrant it. Each new congregation becomes a 
ttre of evangelism for yet another area, although member- 
}) remains at the mother church. In addition, new preaching 
tres are opened where church members, living in a place 
pre there is no organized church or congregation, open 
© homes for regular services. A preaching centre produces 
jyngregation; a congregation grows into a church. Because 
the shortage of pastors, both Brazilian and missionary, 
ay of our missionaries become moderators of neighbouring 
rches (which may be fifty miles or more away!) at the 
ne time as having responsibility for their own circuit of 
jtral church, congregations and preaching stations. 


| national evangelistic campaign in 1965, with its slogan 
rist — the only hope”, and its emphasis on personal 
ingelism, was an additional means of promoting the rapid 
jwth of the churches. The Campaign of the Americas 
lich grew out of the Brazilian campaign) to be held this 
ir will further increase the number of those in North, 
mtral and South America who rejoice in the freedom which 
th in Christ the Redeemer brings. At present Baptists are 
' third largest non-Roman Catholic group in Brazil, only 
Pentecostalists and Christian Congregation of Brazil (a 
ritual Gifts group), being more numerous. It is interesting 
10te that the membership of the Baptist churches connected 
th the Brazilian National Convention is now greater than 
total number of church members in all the other fields 
2re the B.M.S. is working. Yet because of the rapid growth 
population — twenty million when the first survey was 
de in 1911, 58 million in 1953 and 87 million today— 
re are now more people in Brazil who have not heard the 
pel than there were when our first missionaries arrived. 


“rom the beginning B.M.S. work in Brazil has been carried 
in full cooperation with the Brazilian Baptist Convention 
1 Southern Baptist Convention missionaries. While there 
undeniable differences between British, American and 
ilian Baptists, by approaching the relationship on a 
ritual and personal basis our missionaries have been able 
rise above the differences and have reached a real under- 
ading with, and enjoy the full confidence of, their American 
1 Brazilian colleagues. Like missionaries of the S.B.C. and 
ivian, Slavic and German Boards, B.M.S. missionaries 
eive their support from the sending Society, but their work 
1 policies are decided in conjunction with the Brazilian 
‘te and National Conventions. In actual practise, mission- 
es have a fair degree of liberty to decide what kind of work 
ry wish to do and where to do it, but the basic plans are 
‘¢ussed at State level. 
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WEST HAM CENTRAL MISSION n | 
409 BARKING ROAD, PLAISTOW, LONDON, E.13 - 


My dear Brother Minister, 


This letter is being sent to the printers at the end of Novembes 
some fourteen days after the sending out of our Annual Report * 
the constituency. At the time of writing, we are wondering just whit : 
the response to the Christmas Appeal this year will be. As you know 
our Churches came to our aid over Greenwoods in the Summer 
a magnificent way, and of course one does realise that it is nw 
possible for people to go on giving to every appeal. It is very ear 
days yet, but the immediate response to the Appeal is down. \f 


\ 
Of course it is not possible to see the whole picture until afteg 
Christmas, so | shall know much more about the situation by tif 
time you read this letter. All | can ask of you is something tha‘ 
believe that most of you give most readily. First, | would ask for yo) 
prayers. This present economic situation will not help us or a: 
charities, and | should be grateful if you would remember us whe» 
it will help most. Secondly, if there is any possibility of your puttir 
in a word to any of your organisations and encouraging them ~ 
help us, then | should be most grateful. 


| sympathise with you if you think that | am a jolly nuisance or 
you think that | do not realise how difficult the financial position « 
some of our Churches is. | do realise it of course, but | also belie 
that in many of our Churches there is still a fair amount of mong; 
which is being untapped. And | would like to get at it! 


The work of the Mission goes on faithfully. The work in Rest-# 
While is increasingly becoming a nursing work, and we are fab 
approaching the time when we shall have to consider whether f 
want to run an old people’s home or a nursing home for old peopili 
Orchard House is carrying on with a good work and we are faced 
there with the possibility of capital expenditure and an increase 
staff as well as an increase in the number of boys to be cared fo; 
Greenwoods continues to tackle the kind of problem case that modi 
people would run a mile from. We have recently cared for a woma: 
on bail from a murder charge and also taken under our wing thi 
central figure in a ‘‘Cause for Concern” programme and have fount 
out the hard way just how wrong an impression that programm 
gave in this particular case! 


We are glad to report that we believe the blessing of God h i 
been on the work of all our homes and on the Christian Sociti 
Service through the Memorial Church at West Ham. 


May God's blessing be on you and on your own work. 


STANLEY TURL, 
Superintendent of the Missict! 
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The general attitude of the S.B.C. missionaries and the 
azilian Baptists to cooperation with other Christian groups 
somewhat isolationist as was demonstrated at this year’s 
tional Convention at Fortaleza when a proposal that other 
arches should join in the Campaign of the Americas, or at 
st be invited to run parallel evangelistic campaigns, was 
ivily defeated. Closed communion, very strict church 
‘cipline, particularly in the interior, different methods of 
aday School and youth work and a tendency to disengage- 
wnt from social issues all have to be accepted, although there 
Signs that attitudes to some of these questions are 


singing. 


Jp to the present B.M.S. work has been confined to the 
.te of Parana. This is one of the smallest states in the 
try and one of the last to be opened up. “Smallest” is, of 
irse, a relative term, Parana being, in fact almost as big as 
gland with an estimated population of 7 million and grow- 
_at the rate of 15 per cent per year. The resources which 
B.M.S. have been able to make available, both in per- 
nel and finance, have not matched the rapid development 
ich is taking place. At the same time the Society has 
eived urgent pleas for help from other parts of Brazil. Last 
r six State Conventions invited the B.M.S. to send mission- 
2s to cooperate with local workers to extend the frontiers 
he Kingdom and help build up Christ’s Church. 


Sonvinced of the tremendous opportunities and faced with 
$e pressing appeals, the Society has recently undertaken a 
rough review of its policy in Brazil. The situation in 
‘ana was considered at a conference in Cianorte last 
jyruary at which almost all the missionaries serving in 
‘zil were present. Basic issues such as the relationship 
jween the B.M.S. and the Parana State Convention, mission 
fainistration and future policy were discussed and recom- 
adations made to the Home committees. It was felt that in 
' light of fifteen years experience of working with the 
te Convention it was now possible to draw up a written 
is of cooperation between the Society and the Convention. 
, important matter to be dealt with in this agreement will 
that of the financial responsibility of a church in which a 
sionary is serving. Most Brazilian Christians give very 
‘erously (tithing is the rule), nevertheless steps need to be 
2n to ensure that when the pioneering work undertaken by 
ae reaches the point where it can be handed over 
f Brazilian pastor, the church does not find itself in the 
‘ition of being unable to call a local leader because of 
f of funds. 


Hin the question of mission administration, certain internal 
jnges were recommended and in view of the invitation 
nded to Mr Elder to assume an important position in the 
e Convention it was agreed that he should be released 
n his duties as B.M.S. Field Secretary, a heavy respon- 
ity which he had carried with rare distinction since the 
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inception of the work. Rev. R. M. Deller was nominated _ 
his successor. | 


A careful survey of the field was made and it was agre 
that at least twelve couples are required in pastoral work} 
the Society is to remain “always on the frontier”. To i 
number must be added one or two couples engaged in the! 
logical education and one couple for administration. Wh 
allowance is made for furloughs this means that at lea 
twenty couples are required for the work in Parana. T 


present strength is ten couples. 


I 


Another important recommendation made at the Missioj 
aries’ Conference was that single women should be recruit 
to work in the interior of Parana, as nurses and health visito# 
possibly in connection with mobile dispensaries. 

At the meeting of the General Committee held in Lond# 
last April the proposals made by the missionaries in Bre} 
were accepted. Particular attention was given to the situati) 
in the coastal strip of Parana to the north of the Bay 
Paranagud. Although Baptist work in Parana began in ti 
area and a very effective work has been carried on over : 
years by Latvian pastors, it is reported that there are s¥ 
40 to 50 villages with no Christian witness. 


At the same time as endorsing this policy of advance | 
Parana, the Society considered the invitations which hi 
been received from other parts of Brazil. Aware of the vi 
movement of population into the south of the State of Mz 
Grosso and the urgent evangelistic and pastoral situati 
existing there, it was agreed that missionaries should be sé 
to proclaim the Gospel in this area as soon as possible. 


The Committee was further challenged by the fact that f 
Amazonas State Convention had twice appealed to the Soci 
to help meet the desperate need in that rapidly developi 
area. In a region of 800,000 square miles with a population; 
one-and-a-quarter million people there are only 22 Bapth 
churches, served by 18 pastors. Of the 22 churches, 7 aret 
the capital city of Manaus. 


_ Only a few hours before the great programme of advau ) 
in Brazil was presented, General Committee had been |f 
formed that because of devaluation of the pound the sum| 
almost £24,000 must be added to the current budget if |f 
present work is to be maintained. How easy it would haf 
been to vote a policy of retrenchment. Instead, the memb# 
were convinced that God is calling the Society to go forwif 
and in a great act of faith worthy of the best tradition of 
Society and of the denomination, the programme for advaif! 
on three fronts in Brazil was adopted. 


Ninety years ago the Baptist Churches of this country w 
challenged by the vision of winning Africa for Christ. 
heart of the dark continent proved difficult to penetrate. 
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: 
fe was sown in sorrow, suffering and death, yet the churches 
ver faltered, and now a great harvest is being reaped. 


Today, the call goes out to win Brazil for Christ. The 
ubling of our missionary force in Parana, recruitment of 
rses, seconding of missionaries for theological education, 
netration into the newly cleared forest areas of Mato Grosso 
d into the dark jungle of the upper Amazon. This is the 
sk to which God is calling us. Our forefathers did not fail; 
Il we? Christo Redentor—Christ our Redeemer—awaits 
‘I response. 


H. F. DRAKE 


HE PROPHET OF HUMANITY 


little over a century ago F. D. Maurice was at the height 
his influence as a leader of the Christian Socialist Move- 
mnt. They called him ‘the prophet’ and it was he who pro- 
led the theological impetus to apply the Gospel in a 
actical way to a society becoming increasingly urbanised 
d industrialised. What the Christian Socialists attempted in 
+ formation of craftsmen’s guilds and associations working 
operatively looks on the surface like a purely sociological 
economic experiment with no background in theology or 
igion. Yet this is not so. The whole movement was the 
ipirical canalising of Maurice’s theological thinking just as 
‘tainly as Robert Owen’s rather determinist philosophy 
derlay the New Lanark experiment aimed at providing an 
ynomic milieu producing a breed of humanity that would 
yve the close inter-relationship between personality and 
vironment. 


‘Maurice regarded himself primarily as a theologian defin- 
theology as ‘a witness to the acts of God’, and he under- 
10d theology as the framework by which men conceptualised 
’ basis and experience of fellowship with God and with one 
iother. Perhaps the fiercest controversy of his life was with 
Mansel, the Bampton Lecturer for 1858 whose thesis was 
it there was no knowledge of God per se open to men but 
\ they could only apprehend the divine principles for life 
‘d conduct which God had seen fit to reveal through natural 
v and Scripture. This notion of a purely ‘regulative’ know- 
‘ge of God was far removed from Maurice’s understanding 
‘the meaning of the Incarnation. According to Maurice the 
Sic question to be put is this: ‘Is it or is it not true that in 
: revelation of God in Christ the righteousness, truth, love, 
tich cannot be measured by time, which do not belong to 
1e, are brought within the faith and apprehension of the 
ek and lowly?’ The axiom of Maurice’s theology is that the 
swer to this question is in the affirmative and that this 
yides the theological framework of the divine/human 
ationship within which every other question of Man, Sin 
d Grace should be set. 
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Useful Small 
BOOKS 


Seven Reasons for Believer’s Baptism 
(F. B. Meyer) 


Seven Reasons for Joining the Church 
(F. B. Meyer) 


The Office of Deacon 
(C. B. Jewson) 


Decision for Christ 
(G, Laws) 


Win Another 

(G. Laws) 

Baptist Principles 
(W. M. S. West) ij 


Pocket History of the Baptists 
(R. W. Thomson) il 


The Dedication Service 
(Stephen Winward) 

Planning Your Marriage 
(R. W. Thomson) 


Meet the Family 
(W. W. Bottoms) 


Postage and packing on single 
copies of the above books: 4d. 


Full list of publications sent on receipt of s.a.e. 


The Baptist Union 
Publications Dept., 
4 Southampton Row, 
London W.C.1. 


It was this sweeping Christology which made him at one 
d the same time a preacher of Christ and a prophet of 
imanity. Instead of ‘offering men Christ’ as Evangelicals 
1 in exhorting to faith and Tractarians did by the regenera- 
/e power of the Sacraments, he believed that the function of 
aching was to make men aware of their redemption in 
irist. Mankind stood not in Adam but in Christ and though 
> Incarnation was chronologically posterior to the Fall it 
1s theologically prior to it and it was the Christ Event, 
ectual and cosmic, that predicated man’s relatedness to 
xd. In one of his letters to a friend he puts it succinctly: 
he Gospel is: Christ is with you and in you and He is in 
”. Repeatedly he speaks of Christ as ‘the Head and Lord 
every man’ and this was to him both the yardstick of human 
aluation and the premise of Christian preaching. ‘It seemed 
me that if I could not address all kinds of people as 
umbers of Christ and children of God, I could not address 
“m at all’. Of his own feeling of destiny he writes: ‘I was 
it into the world that I might persuade men to recognise 
rist as the centre of their fellowship with each other’, and 
‘respondingly he regarded it as the weakness of Carlyle 
it he had missed the meaning of the Incarnation and conse- 
jently lived in a ‘world without a centre’. 


This Christology of universal headship and kingship might 
thought of as Maurice’s solution to the quest for a unifying 
nciple. Certainly, as A. M. Ramsey has pointed out the 
j2st for unity was something that haunted Maurice all his 
ys. It had its origins in reaction to the experience of seeing 
own family rent by religious division. The quest was 
ypened as he became aware of factions within the Church 
1 gaping divisions within the society of the nation. It might 
pear then that his interpretation of Christ has to be seen 
ninst this background; in an age of fragmentation Christ 
the sign of wholeness; in an age of rising political and 
ial agitation expressing itself in the Jacobinism of the 
itinent, Christ is seen as the one ground of humanity and 
slowship, brotherhood and justice. This might be thought of 
ja Christology evolved out of the pressure of the prevailing 
jture. Yet Maurice denied this vigorously. And while he 
“mowledged his indebtedness both to Carlyle and Coleridge 
‘rom whom he had learned the difference between the mode 
i knowledge to which ‘the understanding’ gives access and 
: apprehension of religious reality open to what Coleridge 
Is ‘the reason’—he traces the origins of his Christological 
‘ctrine through the Greek Fathers, Irenaeus and Origen, 
‘tk to the Johannine witness. The passage on which he 
ned most of all was the Prologue to the Fourth Gospel 
jere the Logos concept inspired in him the thought of the 
‘manence of God as a moral and educative influence in 
man existence. He spoke of Christ as ‘the Revelation of 
it light that lighteth every man that cometh into the world’ 
i1 as the Logos in Greek thinking was an objective emana- 
in of the divine Wisdom related unconditionally to man so 
+, Logos manifest in Christ is seen as the Redeeming 
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presence of God in and with man. Human recognition ax 
perception is another matter but it does not alter the bas| 
relationship so that Maurice could say categorically: M4 
are in the divine image, men are members of a redeems 
race, men have God as their Father’. 


The Christology controlled his thinking about everythi) 
else and amongst other things gave him a profound sense | 
the solidarity of mankind and the unity of the race. God hi 
given mankind this unity in the cosmic nature of Chriss 
Work and the Body which was the Church was the prolepy 
reality of the whole body of mankind. It was the business | 
the church to show forth this universal ground of communi 
in Christ which alone provided the true basis for a corpora 


humanity. 


By no means did this remain a rarefied theological concey 
with Maurice. It carried with it the implicate that cooperatil 
and not competition was the moral law of the universe ay 
this was the principle of the social action initiated by him a} 
his friends. It found expression in the journal ‘Politics for <j 
People’, in the occasional ‘Tracts for Priest and People’, in ‘i 
founding of the Working Men’s College and the Society ‘ 
the Promotion of Associations in all of which ventures 
collaborated with men like J. M. Ludlow, R. T. Hugh 
Charles Kingsley during the years 1848-54. This radi: 
Christology with its corollary about the theological status 
humanity drove Maurice into a real encounter with the wos 
giving to the Gospel the social orientation that it lacked be 
in its Evangelical and its Tractarian form. | 


Maurice’s influence could not be said to be either immedid 
or spectacular. C. E. Raven in the definitive work on ‘Christi! 
Socialism’ speaks about the ‘failure’ of that movement thou 
the insights of the group probably saved the working cld 
movement of this country as represented in the Trades Unig 
and Labour Party from total alienation from the Church | 
England and also developed an Anglicanism which int) 
preted its sacramentalism in a social and incarnational md 
ner. Yet perhaps after having lain in unreceptive soil fou 
long time some of what he called his ‘hints’ are beginning} 
show again. 

He was essentially a reformist in thought and indeed strey 
among his writings is the notion of ‘a new reformation’, wh 1 
would be an occasion of ecclesiastical and theological travg 
In the light of the contemporary agonising about the strt 
tures of the Church and the nature of the Christian messe 
there is one passage from a letter to a friend which hag 
singularly prophetic ring about it: “I foresee a terrible bred 
ing down of notions, opinions, even of most precious belid 
an overthrow of what we call our religion—a convulsion - 
greater than that of the 16th Century—in our way to reforni 
tion and unity”. In an age of Honest to God and the shoall 
books wrestling with the modern crisis of belief and 
Christian understanding of the autonomous, secular 
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veloped on the basis of human inventiveness, it is not un- 
lal to come across a paragraph like that. But it was 
erent in 1850. 


But this is only one foreshadowing of contemporary con- 
ns. The great ‘Inasmuch’ passage from Matthew which has 
some a keystone of the ‘Servant Christology’ and eccles- 
gy found its supreme 19th Century voice in Maurice. To 
n ‘the form of Christ’ to be encountered daily were the 
or who lived in the environs of Lincoln’s Inn Fields or the 
k to whom he ministered in Guy’s Hospital. Such as these, 
poverished of body and indeed of mind and spirit were not 
isaved’ or ‘lost’. They were incorporate in the ‘all” of 
lossians whom God had reconciled to Himself through the 
varnation of Christ and it was from this theological per- 
»ctive that he saw the multiform Christ incarnate again in 
+ least of his brethren. This is very contemporary at a time 
en men are urged to find Christ in the face of the neighbour 
d the voice of Dietrich Bonhoeffer asks the question, “Who 
Christ for us to-day?’’. Maurice presages those who look 
* the Lord’s body neither in the soil of Palestine nor mirac- 
yusly in the Bread of the Sacrament but in those whom 
tist perfectly loves and with whom therefore he completely 
ntifies himself. 


There was a great point of tension in Maurice’s thinking. 
was focussed in the implications of the inter-relationships of 
urch, Sacrament and World. It was the tension between 
clusiveness and inclusiveness, the differential between 
‘arch and world implied by Baptism and the Eucharist in 
aflict with a view of a humanity ‘constitutionally’ in Christ. 
relation to Baptism he never quite solved it. With half of 
| mind he assents to his Church’s view that the Sacrament is 
ectual, the means by which a person is brought into the 
tk of Salvation; but with the other half he views Baptism as 
ign or ‘mark’ of an existing relationship: the child is brought 
‘0 the beam of that light that has always shone upon it. 
id when he escapes from having to discuss the problem in 
= terms of Anglican Baptismal theology he sees the differ- 
xe between church and world as that between those who 
tend those who are unaware. In two different ways church 
d world are related to God but the ultimately important 
ationship is that between the Body of Humanity and God, 
2 Creator and Father. And isn’t this at the root of much 
ydern ecclesiology? Bible, history and experience all com- 
te to turn Christian thinking away from the notion of the 
vurch as the Ark where all is safe within and lost without. 
e are not so sure that the Ark is not leaking badly and in 
'y case we think we have heard God’s voice in the roaring 
‘the great waters without. 


For Maurice took the roaring of the waters seriously. God 
is at work, Logos-like, in men and processes. In his Working 
en’s College he resisted an attempt to accept only those who 
clared themselves on the side of the angels. Inward truth 
us what he sought more than outward confession and 


ehh 
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integrity wedded to knowledge would find its consummatic 
acknowledged or not, in Christus Consummator. And tl 
was long before the theological world learned the langue 
of ‘religionless Christianity’. 


But supremely F. D. Maurice was a prophet of compassit 
and humanity. These qualities sometimes had a flavour | 
asperity about their expression when the occasion demand! 
it. As he was awaiting a verdict from the Council of Kin; 
College on the heresy case of which he was the centre, 
wrote vigorously: “I must bear what testimony I can do f 
the right of English divines to preach the Gospel of God’s lo 
to mankind and to maintain that Lord Shaftesbury and t! 
Bishop of London do not care more for the outcasts of t! 
human race than God does, if Theology and Humanity ag 
not to be forever torn apart and the regeneration of the wo 
ing classes is not to be given up by Christians to infidels”. ! 
saw theological reformation as the handmaid of politi 
change and we too, with our dilemmas of race, colour ai 
poverty know that if ‘theology is torn apart from humani§ 
it will merit the judgement it will receive. 


T. KERR SPIE 


OF INTEREST TO YOU 


Calls have been accepted as follows: 


J. A. Baker, Stroud; M. Beaton, Berwick-on-Tweed; 
Bell, Odiham; D. K. Blades, Alperton, London; M. Bran 
Farsley, Leeds; J. B. Buckingham, Walthamstow, Londot 
S. G. Bush, Tenterden, Kent; G. E. Cotton, Torrington, - 
Devon; J. Day, Redditch; S. Fitzsimmons, Sheerness; J. R. 
Graham, Gold Hill, Chalfont St Peter; P. Harrison, Ziot 
Cambridge; C. Hewitt, Holland-on-Sea; G. Jackson, Parken 
Gloucester; D. King, Harlow; D. Larkinson, Woodben 
Down, London; D. McBain, Lewin Road, Streatham, Londot 
J. McMillan, Cleveleys; K. C. Masters, Winton, Bournemout! 
L. R. Misselbrook, to pioneer the new cause at Chelms!! 
Wood, Birmingham; P. N. Morgan, Chesham: T. J. Ne 
Campsbourne, Hornsey, London; R. Newman, Pinner; 
Ozanne, Sittingbourne, Kent; P. Peel, Burwell, Cambs.; 
Potter, Stoke St Gregory, Som.; C. Rusbridge, Twertat 
Bath; C. D. Russell, Camberley; M. Rust, Nova Scotia: A. 
Sleeman, Thetford; R. Spooner, Fuller, Kettering; F. Tro 
Stevington, Bedford; R. C. Tucker, Worcester; A. J. Wate 
man, High Barnet; A. Watkins, Bassaleg, Mon.; W. | 
Williams, Porthcawl; L. Winsor, Neath, Glam.; M. Wottot 
West Cliff, Bournemouth; Sister Joyce Turton, Effor 
Plymouth. 
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m the Colleges: 


angor: M. Shepherd, Frithelstock group of churches. 


i 


tristol: Miss V. Baggs, Chadsmoor, Cannock, Staffs.; D. 
rkett, West Ham, prior to BMS, Congo; K. M. Payne, 
‘ton, Hastings. 

vardiff : C. Pegler, Biggin Hill. 

Jorthern: M. Lambourne, Bilborough, Nottingham; S. 
ore, Hounslow. 


Ve are glad to hear of the Ordination of Miss Joy Ford, 
nerly a deaconess, and offer her our very best wishes for 
future. 


i Hughes has commenced training for the Anglican 
istry; R. Booth joins the staff of the Church of England 
yspaper; P. Ballard becomes Warden of the School of 
tology Centre, University College, Cardiff; B. Hill has 
gned his pastorate in order to undertake further studies; 
avies and J. D. Maguire go to educational appointments, 
loes R. Newis (following illness). All these brethren have 
best wishes in their new tasks. We send out warm greet- 
; and congratulations to E. B. Greening on his 60th Anni- 
sary in the Ministry. May he have continuing joy. 


‘etiring: The following men are assured of our greetings 
| prayers, especially where retirement has been hastened 
ill-health: P. S. Bragg, C. V. Buck, S. W. Cowley, W. H. 
., R. Jarvis, and C. A. Missen. 


{. J. Harcup has suffered the loss of his life-partner, in 
‘ch grievous blow he can be sure of our sympathy and 


fi F. Bran (90) was a student at Spurgeon’s, and held 
rates at Hayle, Redruth, Retford, Torrington, Belper, 
yndon and Mountsorrel, and Lenton, Nottingham. A 
er both loved and respected by all who knew him, he 
‘cised a faithful and diligent ministry. Since his retirement, 
ng ago as 1946, he had maintained a lively interest in the 
k and witness of the churches. 


. C. Dawson (89) was also a Spurgeon’s student, and 
the BMS in India, later becoming minister of the 
rch at Lower Circular Road, Calcutta. After the end of 
‘first world war he returned to Britain and ministered at 
‘kingham, Hemel Hempstead (a pastorate of 24 years) and 
yston-on-Stour. He was outstandingly successful in work 
‘mg men, and was also instrumental, through voluminous 
‘espondence, in bringing encouragement to a large number 
Ik. 


' M. Evans, 0.B.£. (84) served with the BMS in the Kond 
g, and saw the number of Christians there grow from 


& 
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literally nothing to thousands. A keen evangelist, he was fill) 
with a passion for social justice also, and served on the Leg; 
lative Assembly of Orissa. He supervised the building ca 
struction at the commencement of the Moorshead Memor} 
Hospital, and his work established him as a key figure in ti 
remarkable development of the hill tribes. A man of streng 
and courage, he was nevertheless sensitive to the needs 
those whom he met, and rightly earned a reputation for be 
a most friendly person. 


¥. Gardiner, who died suddenly in Ireland, was trained | 
Dublin and held pastorates at Godmanchester, Barton Fal 
Guiting and Cutsdean, and finally at Melbourne and Ticknz 
near Derby. His early passing takes from us one who labour 
earnestly for the sake of the Kingdom, and who was still, 
his prime. | 

D. Herd (41) was another man who was still in apparen 
full vigour at the time he was taken from our midst. He v 
the minister at Heaton, Newcastle upon Tyne, having p 
viously served at Berwick-on-Tweed, and was greatly respec’ 
and valued for his evangelistic zeal and enterprise, besic 
being loved for his warm-hearted and friendly personality. 


Frank Everett Thomas (76) was a student of Bristol Collet 
and held pastorates at Wellington, Somerset (as assistil 
minister), Evesham, Northampton, Wokingham, and E% 
Worthing. He faithfully laboured for his Master over * 
years, and there will be many who remember his minis} 
with thanksgiving. 

Robert Wright (89) ministered at Codicote, the Marthd 
group of churches, Prickwillow and Sedge Fen, Bures, af 


done, with memories which are gratefully cherished. 


To all those for whom the passing of these brethren 
stitutes a personal loss we would offer our deep sympatif 
commending them to God and praying that they may undi 
stand with new depth and vividness the Master’s wor 
“Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be comforted.”’ 


OVERSEAS NOTES 


The world is one world and is a smaller place than it w 
A common culture has emerged and it has brought witht 
similar challenges and problems to the whole of our ¢ 
stituency. Denominational papers from the Southern Hent 
phere keep us in touch with our members and your welco! 
letters often give background to what we have read. Tl 
work of the churches is uphill and there are triumphs of gr 
for encouragement. Approaches in evangelism are eve 
where under discussion and experiment. We are in an age 
church extension and building, of concern about twilight ar 
in cities. Stewardship, Bible Study, Theological tensi 
Pentecostalism, Ecumenism, The Churches and Broadcast 
and T.V., Deficits in overseas Mission budgets, How long 
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patriate missionaries be permitted in certain countries, 
macern for the underprivileged, Student unrest, these are 
pdlines all over the world. Because this is so it is difficult 
know what to comment on here. 


w 


Some talking points: We keep in touch with R. H. Philpott, 
retary of the B.U. of Central Africa at Bulawayo, by 
‘er, but we think this magazine no longer gets through to 
* Rhodesian brethren although we have posted it. Dr 
sssell’s visit was very welcome to them. L. J. Gardner, an 
» Spurgeon’s man moves to a pastorate in Salisbury from 
mannesburg. 


jA news-sheet from Darwin at the far top of Australia tells 
entmaking ministries by our men who have entered secular 
ployment and won ground for the Kingdom, bringing lively 
iv churches into being in this hitherto remote area. 


“rom a member in New Zealand whose church five years 
has 200 members, 100 teenagers in Bible Classes and 300 
Sunday School, and has instructed an architect to plan for 
hurch seating 775 and a school of 1,000. “‘The reason most 
lirches stop growing is not because of lack of opportunity to 
»w but because of a mental block in the minds of people. 
2y have their own conception of the size to which a Baptist 
rch can grow and once it reaches that level they feel they 
ve gone to the limit instead of feeling they have just begun.” 


The triennial Federal B.U. Assembly in Australia reported 
t the percentage of Baptists in the population is up for the 
t time in fifty years. 47,779 members are 4.05 per 1,000 of 
total population. 


ersonalia. In New Zealand L. A. North after being succes- 
ely Secretary and Superintendent of the B.U. is to be the 
minister of a new church at Newlands Wellington. L. N. 
wlings has gone to Wainuiomata. G. T. Fear is now in 
f welfare work and has been succeeded at Auckland City 
ssion by R. Gaskell. A. D. Dallaston is Supt. of a home for 
7s under the Justice Dept. 


Jur very faithful representative in South Australia H. Law- 
vis goes into semi-retirement. D. S. Brequet takes his place 
Brighton. L. Lewis moves to Knightsbridge and J. Coleman 
: come to Unley Park. Other new pastorates are K. W. 
Ison, Claremont, Perth. R. J. MacLean, Ulverstone, Tas- 
nia. P. D. Manton, Kew, Victoria. J. Farr, Blakehurst, 
}.W. J. W. Lindsay, Sydney Rescue Work Society. R. F. 
iter, West St John, New Brunswick, Canada. Sidney H. 
ce after interim work in a Presbyterian church retires to 
fleton, W. Australia. 


Andrew B. Martin, who hails from Ireland after 32 years 
Ottawa University, Kansas is now President Emeritus. We 
nk him for his effective advocacy of B.M.F. in Kansas. 


Ne shall welcome the cooperation of H. J. Taylor of Haber- 
d as our N.S.W. correspondent and Trevor Smart of 
‘toria whom the South Africans have asked to represent us 
them. Thank you both for your willingness. 
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“OF MAKING MANY BOOKS...” 


Kohelet was right; there’s no end to it, and every examinatid 
candidate certainly agrees with the Wise Man’s sentiments - 
the close of the quotation (Eccles 12:12)! But the remaini 
pages at the end of this New Year issue of THE FRATER 
NAL provide us with a useful opportunity to comment 4 
some first-class books, most of which have first seen the ligt 
of day during the past year. It is quite likely that readers | 
this journal who do not have easy access to good bookshop 
will be glad of the kind of review which will help them 
make the best use of their Christmas Book-tokens. 
Let’s begin with the Baptists. All of us have every reas¢ 

to be proud of Stephen Winward. Many members of tl 
B.M.F. have benefited greatly from his stimulating Confe 
ence or fraternal addresses and this issue contains a typical 
thought-provoking article by him. Whether he is devoting 
literary efforts to sharing in the compilation of a Servi 
manual (with Ernest Payne) or in those popular devotion 
books (with Godfrey Robinson) or writing a work on his ov 
like New Testament Teaching on Baptism, Teach yourself 
Pray, the end-product is always valuable. For his latest bog 
he takes us into the field of Old Testament studies, a: 
Ministers, lay preachers, Bible Class leaders and teachers 
various kinds will certainly appreciate A Guide to the Prophe 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 30s 255 pp.). The book is excellen: 
written and attractively produced and will certainly provid 
lots of men with a host of ideas to be developed into a nd 
series of sermons or mid-week Bible studies or addresses. M 
Winward’s aim is to share with us such biographical inform} 
tion that is available about each of the prophets and disc : 
questions about date, authorship and then expound the teact 
ing of the prophet. Obviously we shall not all agree with ¢ 
his ideas on introductory questions; he knows that. Some | 
the opinions on these controversial issues might well be studid 
alongside a book like H. L. Ellison’s Men spake from Go 
But whether or not you like your three Isaiahs and tv 
Zechariahs you are certain to be helped by this book. T 
author’s work on the contemporary relevance of the prophé 
is particularly valuable. John Donne described the eagl 
sighted prophets as: 

“those heavenly poets which did see 

Thy will, and it express 

In rhythmic feet” 

Stephen Winward’s book will help many to share t 
prophetic vision and obedience. | 
Two earlier books which many have found helpful ne 

make an appearance as paper-backs. H. L. Ellison’s study | 
the teaching of Job From Tragedy to Triumph (Paternost 
Press, 5s. 127 pp.) is excellent value. Like Winward, H. | 
Ellison also has a passion for discerning the relevance of 
book. Job’s friends, for example, will come to life as y 
read this book. Eliphaz—“However anachronistic it may 
I always see him, not in the robes of an eastern gentleman, bt 
in frock coat, striped trousers and top hat, the revered vica 
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‘den or senior deacon of a wealthy and fashionable church. 
\hodoxy is in itself a very precious thing. It becomes hard, 
el and narrow when it becomes something other than a 
tinuous living fellowship with the God of truth ... A gospel 
out experience will seldom warm the hearts of men, but 
experience preached as the gospel will repel all but those 
in our pattern, while an experience which becomes the 
d-stick of truth will turn itself into falsehood.” Bildad is 
pillar of the Church and a champion of orthodoxy. We 
_ill do without him and he has a rare gift of recognising 
first insidious inroads of false doctrine ... But for all that 
{'s apt to be the Church’s worst friend in the hour of change 
| crisis. Above all, when men are sore tried and distressed, 
| the landmarks of life are hidden, it is seldom to Bildad 
t they turn”. And Zophar—“He is the man who is per- 
ually demanding the simple gospel, by which he does not 
in the greatest mystery of God’s love expressed so that a 
id can understand it, but God’s love stripped of all mystery. 
looks on every doubt as being in itself sin, and every 
iculty as the sign of an evil heart of unbelief.” 

“his exposition of ‘Job’ is clear, profound and relevant. Its 
‘th is greatly enhanced by the fact that each passage about 
de expounded is printed (R.V.) at the head of the chapter. 
vill easily slip into your pocket for the day you have a long 
mey, and the story of Job will live again for you. 

“he other paper-back to which I referred is by an Anglican 
Principal J. Stafford Wright’s What is Man? (Paternoster 
ss, 6s. 159). There’s almost everything here about the 
vers and functions of human personality—occultism, spirit- 
lism, ghosts, miracles. It is an extremely interesting book. 
Dr A. Skevington Wood, a Methodist Church Historian, has 
tten a fascinating study of John Wesley as an Evangelist. 
2 Burning Heart (Paternoster Press, 30s., 302 pp.) is in 
ze sections. In the first of these the author considers the 
ious influences which were at work in the making of this 
sionate and dedicated 18th century evangelist. The next 
tion offers a careful study of his mission and how he went 
yut it, whilst the concluding section of the work pays special 
wntion to Wesley’s evangelistic message. The book is well 
tten and excellently documented. All who are interested in 
story of the eighteenth century Church will want to read it 
| every admirer of Wesley will be delighted with it. There 
vast amount of painstaking research behind the writing of 
; book and an immense number of Ministers and students 
| be most grateful for it. 

7rom the eighteenth century to the stormy nineteenth ... 
Roy Coad has written A History of the Brethren Movement 
.ternoster Press, 30s., 327) which may well interest many 
yur men. He traces the story of this remarkable fellowship 
‘Christian people from its simple beginnings almost a 
tury and a half ago and discusses, with laudible objectivity, 
principles and traditions. He shows how the movement 
ed much to the 1859 revival and explains how difficulties 
yut early exclusivism were overcome. Mr Coad tells us 
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about the world-wide growth and influence of the Brethre 
has an interesting chapter on their hymnology and, all in al 
gives us a most readable account of an important if occasio} 
ally neglected feature of English Church history. There is} 
quotation in his chapter on ‘Eccentrics, Saints and Critig 
which we must pass on. It is a gem. They are the words of t} 
late Mr Harold St. John, a gifted classical scholar ail 
preacher among Brethren and are part of the closing addre 
at an extremely important Brethren Conference in 1955: | | 


“There are those with whom our consciences will 
allow us to walk in church fellowship. I recognise that. The 
are many whose consciences will not allow them to wa 
with us. I recognise that. But have we ever acknowledg@ 
the incalculable debt of gratitude which we owe to the gre} 
historic churches? I think of the Church of Rome, scar 
in her sins, supreme in her saints, and strong in the way thf 
she has stood like a rock in early and medieval socie'} 

A score of times she has saved the framework of the Chri 

ian society in days of assault by the heathen and by hereti:| 

I recall what we owe to our beloved national Church in t 

land, for having kept the faith alive for centuries in ti 

towns and villages of England. I thank God for our brethr# 
in the Salvation Army who have reminded us to considi 
the poor: and for our friends, the Friends, who have pour 
out their lives, their wealth, and their sympathies in 
service of wretched refugees in scores of darkened land 

Should a man not lay his hand upon his mouth before i 

criticises his brethren? When we pass swift, uninformey 

unloving and ungenerous judgments, surely we have fox 
gotten that if we speak evil of them, at the same time % 
speak evil of the Lord Whose Name they bear”. 

R. E. O. White has also played a helpful part in ministry | 
our Retreats and Conferences. Over the years he has mac 
a careful study of Pauline thought and Apostle Extraordina ! 
(Pickering and Inglis, 18s., 209 pp.) offers some really fim 
exegetical insights. He reminds us of that lovely comme} 
of C. H. Dodd that in the epistles of Paul we meet the eldi 
brother broken down by the Father’s love, and leaving ho 
and its secure delights to go into far countries — Cypry 
Pisidia, Macedonia, Greece, Rome—to seek out those brothey 
who still lingered among the swine and husks. The first part | 
this “modern portrait of St. Paul” deals with Paul as a debta 
and Principal White here mentions Hebrew and Greek bac! 
grounds, and Paul’s indebtedness to Christ and His peop i 
The sections which follow focus our interest on Paul th 
Convert, Paul the Christian (His certainties “We know ...| 
his Centralities “Zn Christ’; his character ‘The Gentleness | 
Christ”; his consecration “To me to live is Christ”; his com 
panions “My fellow workers” and his citizenship “I appeal 
Caesar’), Paul as Servant of the Kingdom, and the Secrets ‘ 
His Power (Energies evoked from within, and Power confe# 
red from above). R. E. O. White has often insisted that i 
writes mainly for the man-in-the-pew, but hosts of Ministe# 
must be grateful for his books. 
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THE BAPTIST HYMN BOOK — 


_ All future orders should be sent direct to the 
Publishers, address. below, from whom details of 
the editions and prices can be obtained. 


The Baptist Hymn Book Companion—a new 
and completely revised edition of this invaluable © 
guide to hymns, their authors and composers, has __ 
tecently been published at 27/6 in a cloth cover . 
with an attractive dust jacket. This makes a good — 
present, place your order now. 


Profit from these publications are distributed 
‘to widows and orphans of Baptist Ministers and 
“Missionaries and the Home Work Fund of the B.U, 


_ THE PSALMS AND HYMNS TRUST 


Secretary—The Rev. Ronald W. Thomson 
4 Southampton Row, London, W.C.1. 


| & 

HE 

Oys’ BRIGADE 
| ) 


your Church Youth Work 


| Boys’ Brigade Company in your Church is 100 per 
Jeni Baptist 


16 Church has full control of membership, appoint- 


‘nent of officers, religious instruction and finances 


Fraining courses available for officers 


free literature from 


PTIST COUNCIL OF THE BOYS’ BRIGADE 


Srigade House, Parsons Green, London, S.W.6 


ARUNDEL HOUSE 


Special terms for ministers, missionaries, then i 
families, deaconesses and the widows of ministers > 
during October to March (except for Chisiy 


For onions the low cost 


Monday lunch to Friday lunch: 
£4 single £7 double 


Friday dinner to Monday breakfast: 
: £4 single i, £7 double 


during October to March (except Christmas) 
(10. per cent service charge extra) 


Apply: 
The Manageress, 
Arundel House, 
Arundel Terrace, 
- Brighton, Sussex. 
Telephone: Brighton 64558 


WHAT CAN WE DO FOR 
LEPROSY SUFF ERERS? 


94° years ago—when The Leprosy Mission began, 
could only give them food and shelter and ease thei 
path to death. 

50 years ago—by injections of hydnocarpus oil, we coul 
delay the progress of the disease. 

Today—we can-destroy the bacilli in the body; prevent ) 
correct deformities and restore the patients’ sel 
respect; and at all times can offer them the oe 
of the Gospel. 

THE LEPROSY MISSION—is a Christian organisatio 
co-operating with about 85 Churches and Societies 


including many Baptist Societies, in the campaig 
against leprosy. 


Deputation visits, with or without films, arranged on 
- application. ; 


The LEPROSY MISSION | 
Formerly THE MISSION To LEPERS 


a 


7 Bloomsbury Square, London, W. C. 1 


Greengate Press Ltd, Saffron Walden, Essex 


